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BEAUTIES OF THE CORN PALACE. 


In all that has been written of Sioux City’s famous 
Corn Palace in whatever light it has ben discussed, the 
predominatiag thought of all who have read it has been 
asurprising beauty. No cut, no photograph, no pen 
picture nor description can give an idea of its absolute 
brightness, uniqueness and beauty. The wonderful com- 
binations of green and golden, of orange and of yellow, 
were never equaled in the artistic work of man. And 
herein, perbaps, lies the chief charm of 
the Corn Palace; and that the magnetic 
attraction which brcught thousands of peo- 
ple from long distances to see the Palace 
of 1887, and will bring hundreds of thou- 
sands to view the Palace of 1888, for it is 
the glorious work of Nature, supplemented 
by the cunning handicraft of man, which 
serves to delight the eye and send the blood 
bounding more j+yfully through the veins 
at sight of such marvelous splendor. ‘The 
old saying that ‘““God made the country 
and man made the town’ may without 
profanity be paraphrased in speaking of 
Sioux City’s Corn Palace--Gcd and man 
worked hand in hand in its building. 

The glories of the Corn Palace, however, 
as far as have been described, are necessa- 
rily in the past tense. The Corn Palace 
of 1887 was grand, beautiful and inspiring; 
in the light of experience and increased 
enthusiasm the Corn Palace of 1888 will 
be inzalculgp]y more grand, more beau- 
tiful, more inspixing. It will be built on a 
grander and more elaborate scale; it will 
contain all the gocd and successful features 
of the Palace of 1887, together with all the 
new effects which experience and the taste 
of its architect, builders and decorators can 
suggest. Aside from its significance as an 
example of the boundless agricultural re- 


BUILDING OF ELEVATORS. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 

We have already described a small elevator for ordi- 
nary country handling of grain, with sufficient minuteness 
and accuracy to enable almost any person desiring to 
build such a house to do so with but little trouble. A 
good mechanic, one that is at all familiar with such work 


built, usually small in size and crude in archtectural form, 
to start with. As those towns grow and improve, a better 
class of building takes the place of the old, and a better 
class of mechanics are induced to go there. It very often 
occurs, however, that an elevator is among the pioneer 
buildings of a town, and must be erected with or without 
the aid of its pioneer mechanics. The fact though should 
not be overlooked that but few caipenters can take a 
written description and successfully build an elevator. 1f 
such be trusted with a job of that kind, as well as being 
fairly skillful with his hand, he should 
have rare good judgment and a mechanical 
head. 

It does not require much of a head to 
build a one-story frame house set up on 
blocks, nor will it tax his skill to any ex- 
traordinary degree if the house should be 
made two stories high and mounted on 
wooden blocks. A two-story house, business 
or residence, so mounted is generally re- 
garded as quite an addition to the material 
development of a new Western town, and 
an ornament as well. “A few such entitles 
the town to be ranked a city, to be called 
which is the overshadowing ambition of 
every rural center of population in the 
boundless West. 

If a practical millwright can be obtained, 
he is the proper person to place in charge 
of the erection of a grain elevator, provided 
he isa millwright in fact as well as in 
name. His mechanical training and educa- 
tion better quatifies him for such an under- 
taking, even though he has never seen an 
elevator. A millwrightis, or should be, a 
mechanic, and able, with reasonable in- 
structions, to adapt himself to almost any 
kind of a mechanical job, which the build- 


ing of an elevator really is. 
But tc return to the subject proper, we 
will proceed to make some alterations to 


sources of the Northwest, it will have a re. 
fining and educating influence; it will be 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever to all 
who see it; it will go far toward proving to the world 
that the people of the West have a gentle and artistic 
taste, not the less gentle and artistic because_we are near 
to Nature’s heart. 

The Corn Palace wiil open Sept. 24, and close Oct. 6, 
1888. 


The shipments of wheat from San Francisco to French 
ports have largely increased of late. So far this crop 
year these shipments have exceeded by more than 50 per 
cent. those to Great Britain. 


CoPpyRIGHTED 1888, 
THE SIOUX CITY CORN PALACE, 


in a general way, certainly ought to be able to take the 
written description and proceed to plan and build, with- 
out experiencing any difficulty whatever. It would seem, 
also, that a fairly good mechanic could, with the lesson 
given, intelligently plan an elevator of any given size and 
for any special or for all purposes. 

But the trouble is, that in many localities where eleva- 
tors have to be built there are no mechanics, or at least 
very few, and they are simply ordinary house carpenters, 
which the developments of the great agricultural districts 
of the West bring to spots where little towns are to be 


the house already built (on paper) so as to 
further enlarge its usefulness. The main 
building will, perhaps, continue to answer 
all purposes for handling, sheiling, cleaning, etc., but we 
may want a little more dump room. In seasons when corn 
comes in slowly it does not always pay to keep steam con- 
tinuously, and ready to start up every time a wagonload of 
corn shows up. And in towns where there are two or more 
grain buyers and elevators, that has to be done, unless 
there are other means of taking care of the corn prompt- 
ly. If not, the neighboring buyer, who is prepared to re- 
ceive the stuff, will get it. The farmer may. have his 
preference among the dealers, other things being equal, 
but his loyalty is rarely of sufficient buoyancy and in- 
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tensity to cheerfully undertake the task of shoveling a 
load of corn into a high crib, when he can dump it at the 
next house. The average Western farmer is not built in 
that way; he is nnaccustomed to protracted periods of 
severe exertion. In consequence of that fact, the average 
elevator man ought to be prepared for emergencies of 
that fort. 

Instead of building a crib out in the lot somewhere, to 
be shoveled in and out of (it must be remembered that, 
while the farmer may shovel the corn into the crib, the 
elevator man must pay for shoveling it out, which adds 
to the cost of the cereal), let the driveway be extended 
from the driving-off end, as far as there is room, or as far 
as may be desired, and the crib placed beneath it. It is 
not necessary that the driveway be any higher for that 
purpose than has already been described, but the higher 
it is the more corn it will hold. That little fact might as 
well be kept in view, and if it be the intention to build in 
that way the driveway should be made as high as it is 
convenient to makeit. If the ground slopes upward from 
the track very abruptly, it is easy to get a high driveway. 
The earth beneath the driveway can be removed down to 
a level with the track, providing the sheller is down in a 
pit, as previously indicated; if not in a pit it will not be 
necessary to dig so deep. Ina case of this kind, to in- 
crease the holding capacity of the dump crib, the drive- 
way can be made double width, so that two “teams can 
drive in abreast. For that purpose it would have to be 
20 to 22 feet wide. Two lines of dumps can then be set 
in the floor, quite close to each other. It must not be ex- 
pected that all the dumps can be occupied or used at one 
time, as one team will occupy two at a time, the horses 
or mules will be standing on one, while the wagon is on 
the other, but every other dump in the line can be used 
simultaneously, and the sets operated alternately. The 
object in having the dumps close together is to fill the 
dump crib the whole length without having to get into it 
to shovel. 

S arting about over the sheller and just inside the wall 
of the building, commence with a drag-box and run it 
back to the further end of the driveway extension The 
top of the drag-box will be the level of the floor of the 
dump crib, which can incline slightly upward, as it goes 
back, just enough to make shoveling the corn to the drag 
comparatively easy when the crib is to be emptied. It 
must not incline sufficiently for the corn to all run into 
the drag, because with such a great width the holding ca- 
pacity of the crib will be materially lessened. A great 
part of it will run in, and the balance is easily shoveled 
in. The crib must not interfere with the dump hoprer 
proper, which has already been described, but must be in- 
dependent of it. The original arrang>ment must be left 
just as it is, so that dumping and shelling can go on with- 
out the use of the drag. The crib is an addition to be 
used when the sheller cannot run, and the drag to trans- 
fer corn from crib to sheller when it does run. 

The extended driveway and crib must of course be 
closed in and roofed over; and while that is being done it 
is very convenient to extend an addition of two stories in 
height from the end of the elevator, and the same width 
to the further end of the lengthened driveway. The up- 
per story of the addition, the floor of which will come a 
little below the floor of the driveway, can be divided into 
convenient sized bins for the storage of various kinds of 
grain other than corn or wheat. 

If the drag is made with the view of conveying loose 
grain, as well as ear corn, the upper bins can be emptied 
into the drag ard conveyed to the main building for 
cleaning, weighing and loading out. These bins will have 
to be filled mostly by shoveling out of the wagons or 
emptying from sacks, as the case may be. 

We dislike to make any arrangements whereby the 
burdens of the politically and o.herwise oppressed farm- 
ers are made greater, but we have the room there, it is 
convenient and comparatively inexpensive to utilize it, 
and must ask them to bear with us, in consideration of the 
fact that we have done much to relieve the hard and diffi- 
cult task of shoveling ear corn, and will do more before 
we get through with the job. 

The lower floor of the addition, which should be about 
ona level with the car floor, can be used for general stor- 
age purposes, such as sacks of flaxseed, beans, peas, pota- 
toes, or anything else for which it can be made useful. 
All such goods can be easily loaded into cars on the side 
track without being transferred to the main building. 
Where flax is handled in large quantities it will probably 
be desirable to run it through the separator in the main 
building, but if not in large quantities it should be cleaned 
slowly by a hand machice, on the floor of the store room, 


as a generally better job of cleanirg can be made in that 
way than with an ordinary grain separator, such asis used 
for cleaning coarser seeds and cerea!s. 

The method of driving the drag belt will have to be de- 
termined by circumstances. With the machinery arrange- 
ment already described, a right-angle counter shaft con- 
nected with the main shaft in the basement will have to 
be added, for driving which a pair of small bevel wheels 
may have to be used. Well constructed bevel friction 
wheels will do the work without noise or racket, such as 
cog wheels would make, and would not be subject to so 
much wear and tear. 

To further aid in the automatic handling of ear corn, 
a crib can be run from the forward end of the driveway 
at right angles to it. To utilize it, a stand of elevators 
with buckets 16x8 must be run up just outside the drive- 
way to about the same height as those in the main build- 
ing, and the dump hopper on that side of the driveway, 
instead of being made to discharge in the sheller, should 
be so constructed as to discharge into the boot of the new 
stand of elevators, and also both hopper and eleva‘ors so 
arranged that a drag belt running from the proposed crib 
can get past them and empty into the hopper that feeds 
the sheller. The length of the crib will have to be deter- 
mined by the distance the corn will run from the head 
of the elevator. The width may be from 20 to 25 feet, 
and an ordinary height at the further end. The bottom 
should have a gentle slope both ways, to the center, 
where the drag belt will be located, and running the full 
length of the crib. 

A spout of sufficient size must be run from the head of 
the elevator to the far end of the crib, with pitch enough 
to insure the corn torun easily but not rapidly. Along 
the main spout, at proper intervals, branches must be 
run out for the purpose of distributing the corn in the 
crib. To operate it, fill the far end first, then cut off the 
flow of corn in the main spout at the first branch spout 
from the far end, and open the branch spout and fill the 
crib at that point, and so contitue until the crib is full. 
It will be noticed that, as the building is approached, the 
crib can be made higher, and in that manner a very large 
quantity of corn piled up in it. 

The dump hopper must be so constructed as to discharge 
carefully into the buckets of the elevator as they go up; 
then no trouble will be experienced in elevating the ear 
corn. The drag belt can be driven direct from the shaft 
in the basement, by providing a narrow passage way be- 
tween the dump crib and the dump hopper, that feeds the 
sheller. 


THE RUSSIAN GRAIN TRADE. 


Interesting revelations concerning the Russian grain 
trade are made by Mr. Wodehouse, the British Vice-Con- 
sul at the Black Sea port of Nicolaieff, in a recent report 
to the Foreign Office, which has been transmitted to the 
Agricultural Department. 

From this it is learned that the grain crops in nearly 
the whole of the Governments of Southern Russia were 
exceptionally abundant last year, so that the shipments 
from Nicolaieff were unusually large. 

The quality of these crops was very good, and the ma- 
jority of the cargoes being shipped in the autumn in ex- 
cellent order, purchasers abroad were led to believe that 
these first shipmeats were reliable samples of the immense 
stock remaining in the country at the close of the shipping 
season, and which would be ready for exportation on the 
reop2uing of navigation in the spring. 

Unfortunately, however, this belief was not justified. 
No provision had been made for warehousing such a large 
crop. For want of rolling stock and of proper manage- 
ment on the railway, masses of grain accumulated at the 
various stations, and remained there month after month 
during the winter, exposed to rain and snow, without 
covering of any descripion. The weather of the late 
autumn and winter was particularly bad, and the condi- 
tion of much of the grain was most deplorable when it 
eventually reached Nicolaieff. But part of it which was 
not wholly unfit for market was more or less damaged, 
and it is stated by Mr. Wodehouse that it was “nothing 
unusual to see truck loads of sacks covered with a green 
growth, the grain having sprouted through the meshes 
of the sacking.” 

A description is given of the manipulation of this dam- 
aged grain by Mr. Wodehouse, who first shows that it is 
the custom for speculators to buy grain from the farmers, 
small proprietors, and peasants. Their transactions are 
purely speculative. They buy everything that is offered, 
making from a number of small lots large parcels, which 
they then offer to corn merchants. 


These merchants also have staffs of agents employed in 
collecting grain in different parts of the country. Besides 
these there are numerous brokers who make it their busi- 
ness to ascertain daily what stocks of grain are in the 
hands of the speculators,and, armed with this information, 
they instruct the merchants, who operate accordingly. 
Or the merchants, having orders from abroad, employ 
these brokers to get together the cargoes they require. 

When in the merchants’ hands the grain passes through 
a series of processes, First, if it is damp, itis moved 
about fr quently, with shovels, day after day, until it is 
considered to be dry enough for shipping. When practi- 
cable itis moved about in the open air exposed to the sun. 
In wet weather the drying process is indefinitely pro- 
longed, and if the grain is very damp there is danger of 
its heating. 

Next comes the mixing or “bulking,” which requires 
all the ‘‘intelligencs and ingenuity of the faculty.” Light 
grain is mixed with heavier qualities, and these are worked 
well together. Ifa better quality is needed the lighter 
grain is extracted. Very frequently the mixing is effected 
during the loading, the quantity required to make up a 
cargo consisting of a number of parcels, some of which, 
may still be in the warehouses of the speculators, or in 
lighters. 

Damaged grain may pass as such from hand to hand in 
the country, but in the end there is but one outlet for it. 
When a merchant has large stocks it is not difficult for 
him to hide away, as it were, small lots of inferior or in- 
jured grain. This is done every day, according to Mr. 
Wodehouse. In the general manipulation this goes in with 
the rest. If not mixed with other grain in the warehouses, 
it is spread over a cargo during the loading. 

Sometimes it is not possible to manipulate grain and 
move it about and air it in the manner described. Unfa- 
vorable weather and the want of warehouse room cause 
difficulties which the merchants cannot surmount, as in 
the spring of this year when the wet and damaged grain 
came pouring in from the interior, with the result that 
some of the grain must be shipped just asit is, at the risk 
of injuring the grain with which it is mixed. 

In these circumstances it is not strange that there was 
a great inferiority in the grain shipped this spring as com- 
pared with that shipped in the autumn. Much of the 
former, Mr. Wodehouse says, must have been shipped in 
a perilous condition, for, owing to the heavy falls of 
snow and rain during the autumn and winter, 
and the wet weather in the spring, all grain, however 
well cared for, became more or less damp, and it is cer- 
tain that most of the cargoes in March and April con- 
tained a certain amount of moisture, which must have 
had a tendency to affect the quality of the grain. 

If in addition to this avy really wet stuff was mixed 
with the grain, already in a damp state, such car- 
goes must necessarily have suffered considerably during 
a voyage of nearly twenty days, in part of which they 
were exposed to the comparatively higher temperature of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Wr. Wodehouse adds: ‘I do not mean to say that all 
the spring-shipped cargoes were so damp that there was 
actual danger of their becoming seriously injured, but it 
is well known that certain of them. one of which was a 
well identified cargo of barley, did arrive at their destina- 
tion in a badly heated condition, and such being the case, 
it may naturally be concluded that they were not as they 
ought to be when they left Nicolaieff. 


“Looking at the way in which cargoes of grain are put 


together, I consider the system highly reprehensible; as it 
is, receivers of grain are entirely in the hands of the ship- 
pers, who are free to load anything they think proper; 
and this state of things will continue unless steps are 
taken to establish a method of surveying and sampling 
the grain at the place and time of shipment. Our mer- 
chants at home would do well to give this matter their 
serious consideration, and without loss of time.” 

Vice-Consul Wodehouse speaks only of what is done at 
Nicolaieff with respect to the manipulation of wheat, but 
the same system no ‘doubt holds in all of the Black 
Sea ports, from which enormous quantities of grain are 
shipped. 

From Nicolaieff, however, there are no small exporta- 
tions of grain, as it will be seen from this report that 
562,630 tons of grain were brought to the principal group 
of warehouses situated at Popovia Balka, in close prox- 
imity to the commercial port, between the months of Jan- 
uary and June inthe present year. Besides this, there 
are four other groups of warehouses at Nicolaieff which 
receive grain for shipping, brought in by carts from the 
surrounding districts.—North British Agriculturist. 
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STILLWELL’S PATENT LIVE 
STEAM FEED WATER 
PURIFIER. 


Users of steam have learned by experience the difficulty 
of meeting all requirements in the way of feed water 
heating and purifying, by theuse of any one machine. 
The Stillwell Open Heater, using exhaust steam, is an ef- 
ficient and widely known device, thousands of which are 
in use; and is probably as satisfactory a machine as can 
be devised with the use of exhaust steam. Where the 
water contains only carbonate of lime and magnesia, the 
open heater will give very general satisfaction; but in 
many cases the water contains sulphates of lime and other 
impurities, to precipitate which requires a much greater 
degree of heat than can be obtained with exhaust steam. 
In such instances, the work can be effectually accom- 
plished by following the Open Heater with the Live Steam 
Purifier to complete the work of purification. However, 
in many instances it is impracticable to use an exhaust 
steam heater and to meet such cases and the requirements 
just mentioned the Horizontal Live Steam Purifier shown 
on this page was expressly designed, whose construction 
and operation may be briefly described. 

As will be observed in the engraving, it is a horizontal 
cylinder, made of best steel boiler plate, and may be 
placed in any convenient locality above the boilers to be 
supplied and with which it is directly connected. 

The cold water, or water from exhaust heater, is intro- 
duced at A through a pipe connected by tee with a hori- 
zontal pipe inside the shell. Both ends of this horizontal 
pipe are perforated with many small open- 
ings, through which the water escapes in 
the form of a shower. Live steam is ad- 
mitted at B B, filling the purifier with steam 
at boiler pressure. The water falls from 
the induction pipe through a body of steam 
into the top of two series of shallow iron 
pans, each pan being one-half the length of 
the purifier shell. These pans are provided 
with openings in the bottom at alternate 
ends, and the water is compelled to traverse 
their entire area in a thin sheet. As the heat 
and pressure in the purifier is the same as in 
the boilers, the water, in its passage over 
these pans, is subjected to the same chemi- 
cal change as in ordinary boilers, and is re- 
lieved of all scale-producing impurities, which are precip- 
itated upon the surface of these pans, from which they 
can be quickly and easily removed. After passing the 
circuit of the pans, the water drops into the large settling 
chamber D D, in the bottom of the purifier, where the 
non-crystallized impurities deposit in the form of slush or 
mud, and are blown off at frequent intervals through 
the blow-off #. To complete the work of purification, 
the water passes throug the filtering chambers # H, which 
are filled with coke or other suitable materialinto the pure 
water chamber, then into the boiler through pipe A. 

It is claimed that the feed water is then absolutely 
pure, and at substantially the same temperature as the 
water in the boiler, thus effectually preventing the deposit 
of sediment in the boilers, and the strain upon the boiler 
incident to the introduction of water at a low tempera- 
ture. Each end of the purifier is provided with a heavy 
head fastened in place with cap screws. The depositing 
pans slide on ways which are fastened to the shell, and 
can easily be removed through either end of the shell for 
cleaning, and any impurities which may attach to the 
bottom of the purifier shell can readily be raked out, as 
removing the head exposes the entire inner structure. 
The manufacturers of this purifier are STILLWELL & 
Bierce MANurFacturine Co. of Dayton, Ohio, who are 
well-known to the steam-using public in connection with 
heating and purifying apparatus. They manufacture 
this purifier in a variety of styles and sizes to meet the 
varying requirements of the trade, and will be pleased to 
correspond with interested parties with reference thereto. 


Prime writes: ‘‘There never has been a season in the 
history of Illinois when the demand for threshing ma- 
chines has been so great and the supply so totally inade- 
quate. One of the peculiar features of the winter wheat 
crop this season is that its value for flour in the very best 
wheat producing states is less than half that of last year, 
The Iowa oat crop is very disappointing, both in quantity 
and quality. Nebraska oat crop has fallen from 30 to 40 
per cent, in yield from expectations before threshing com- 


~ menced,” 


SPECULATORS AND SCALPERS 
ON THE BOARD. 


Most of the active members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade do business for somebody besides} themselves, 
They are commission men. They get a certain fraction 
of a cent for every bushel of grain or pound of meat they 
buy or sell for their customers. There are some chances 
for loss, but it is generally a rather safe and profitable 
business—for the commission man. But there are several 
hundred gentlemen on the Board who risk their own 
money on the fluctuations of the market. To the man 
who thinks of grain speculation as an easy way to make 
a living, and perhaps a fortune, the lives of these gentle- 
men present a great temptation. 

Any member of the Board will tell you that more men 
lose than make money by speculation, and they will 
laugh at you if you ask whether there is not some rule 
or some scheme by which a speculator may be sure of 
winning oftener than he loses. Yet it would seem that 
these men must have found some such scheme, for they 
live well, earn nothing, do no work, simply speculate, 
and they have been doing the same thing for years. 

The crowd does not change much. Occasionally there 
is a failure or some one is “‘pinched out,” which means in 
the language of the pit that he has lost all his money but 
does not owe enough or have enough assets to make the 
formality of an assignment necessary. Sometimes the 


man who fails gets some more money and begins again, 
sometimes he disappears, but there are n\t many such. 
The same faces to be seen in the wheat pit to-day could, 
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with a few exceptions, have been seen there five years 
ago, and many of them ten years ago. They are not like 
the professional gamblers who play with ‘‘advantage” 
cards or in some other way have a percentage in their 
favor all the time. Yet they live, seem to have plenty of 
money, and trade all the time nearly. How they do it is 
another Board of Trade mystery. 

These men who make a living or something more by 
buying and selling grain and provisions which they never 
see and which many of them know very little about are 
either speculators or scalpers, and the latter are in the 
majority. Scalping and speculating are perfectly distinct 
kinds of business, their transactions are based upon en- 
tirely different premises, and for success require men of 
quite different qualities and capacities. 

The speculator in wheat, for instance, considers the 
amount of that grain required for the use of the world, 
how much there is to fill the requirement, how soon some 
more may be expected, what its quality and quantity are 
likely to be, and from these premises makes up his opinion 
whether there should be an advance or decline from pres- 
ent prices. Then he buys or sells accordingly. He stud- 
ies the supply and demand which must, of course, ulti- 
mately decide the price. After he has bought or soid, 
temporary or local causes may make the market go against 
him for a time, but unless those causes are such as to 
change his opinion previously formed upon the supply 
and demand basis, he pays no attention to them, but sim. 
ply waits for their effect to pass. If they do change his 
opinion, he closes.the deal and takes his loss as soon as 
possible. 

As will be seen, the speculator needs for his business, a 
wide knwledge, good judgment, plenty of ‘‘nerve” and 
money enough so that he can afford to wait for his profit. 
Not many men who speculate have the combination, but 
to the few who have the business has been very lucrative. 
The men who have made the great fortunes on the Board 
have been speculators. And the men who have lost great 
fortunes there have been speulators. 

All the scalper cares for is what the market will do in 
the next hour. He has no use for to-morrow until 


comes, and then it will be a day by itself. Concerning 
supply and demand he is supremely indifferent. He 
would give more to have ten minutes’ notice of, what 
Hutchinson, Ream and Cudahy are going to do than to 
know exactly the number of bushels of wheat on earth 
and the exact amount that its inhabitants would eat. He 
is keen for news, but it must be of to-day. That which 
came yesterday, although it may be of the utmost im- 
portance with reference to the ultimate course of prices, 
is of no use tohim. Its first effect has been felt, and 
that was all which interested him. 

The scalper usually takes a profit as soon as he can see 
one, and always takes a loss at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. A sixteenth of a cent gain is acceptable, an eighth 
very welcome and a quarter makes him happy. If the 
market looks very favorable he may wait for half a cent 
or even a full one, but not often. If the market goes 
against him it is his rule to get out of his deal with the 
smallest possible loss and try again. The amount of 
business that a scalper does with a very small amount of 
money is simply wonderful. He may have for his entire 
fortune not more than enough money to pay for a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, yet in the course of the day he 
will have bought and sold a hundred thousand or more. 
The ‘‘nimble sixpence” is what the scalper believes in. 
It is not often that the scalper carries any open trades 
over night. The chances for large profits which the de- 
velopments of a night might give him are more than offset 
to him by the chances for loss. Therefore, he closes up 
his deals during the last half hour of the session, and is 
able to sleep quietly. 

Not very many of the scalpers have made 
large fortunes. Those of them who are 
worth $100,000 can be counted on the fing- 
ers of one hand. Their money is made in 
too small quantities to be put away and 


saved. And then there is little incentive 
to save money. Is not the wheat pit still 
there? And if they choose to spend what 


they have made to-day can they not go to- 
morrow and get some more in the same 
place? Of what use, then, to bother 
about investments and the storing away of 
money for the future? 

The mental processes of the successful 
scalper are not easy to fathom. Swift 
thought and action are bis distinguishing 
characteristics. No man on earth can form an 
opinion and act on it with more rapidity than the 
scalper. In a general way he tries to keep informed all 
the time whether his confreres are long or short, knowing 
that whenever the market goes against the majority of 
them they will give it still another push in the same di- 
rection in their effort to save losses. Then he watches the 
operations of the great traders, and of the commission 
men whose clients are ‘‘plungers.” 

He notes the course of other markets, and is anxious 
for first news of any event which will affect prices. Some 
of the scalpers seem to have, without any course of reas- 
oning, an intuitive knowledge of the next lurch that the 
market will take. They become wonderfully keen in in- 
terpreting the meaning of little things, which would be 
nnintelligible to others. Sometimes one of the big specu- 
lators will choose some new brokers through whom to 
buy or sell large amounts of grain, the object being 
to puzzle the scalpers. Sometimes they succeed, 
but the scalpers always make a guess at the princi- 
pal, and nine times out of ten it is correct. 

This constant watching is a hard strain on the nerves. 
There are but four honrs’ daily work for the scalper, but 
they are quite enough. In them are concentrated more 
thought and anxiety than men in ordinary business get in 
twice the time. But the worry and excitement of their 
business does not make these men irritable. They are the 
best-natured crowd in the world, and the most cheerful. 
Life to them, outside of the wheat pit, is very much of a 
joke, filled with good and enjoyable things which they 
well know how to find. The scalpers are all members of 
the Board. The nature of their business requires it. Not 
only must they be present in person, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the smallest fluctuations, but if they were not 
members the commissions which they would have to pay 
would be greater than the profits. The great majority of 
speculators are not Board members. They are men en- 
gaged in all kinds of business and with them speculation 
is a secondary matter. Some of them make money. 
Most of them lose. That is evident, for from the money 
which the outside speculators make in other business an 
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lose on the Board, must be supported the army of com- 
mission men, the scalpers and professional speculators.— 
Inter Ocean. 


TOO MUCH WHEAT GROWING IN 
THE NORTHWEST. 


In an address to the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, President A. B. Stickney of the Kansas City line 
said: I have just returned from a brief visit to my old 
home among the mountains and granite hillsides of New 
Hampshire, The average farm in that country is, say, 
100 acres, of which perhaps fifteen or twenty acres may 
be called, in a sense, arable. On the old homestead which 
I visitcd I found growing, say, one-half acre of oats, 
three quarters of an acre of corn, one-quarter to one-balf 
acre of wheat, a few potatoes anda small garden. Not 
to exceed twenty acres had been mown, and the hay nice- 
ly stowed away in the barn. The buildings were in ex- 
cellent repair, and both inside and outside were as neat 
as could be desired. In the wood shed I noticed nicely 
stored away a year’s supply of fuel. The man who now 
owns the place did not inherit it, nor, if I remember 
rightly, any other farm. The farm is a fair sample of the 
average in that township, twelve miles from the nearest 


falls off somewhat. The fourth year is still worse. The 
sanguine farmer says, ‘‘Well, this is a bad year,” and 
tries it again. It is still worse, and so on, till the farms 
are actually mortgaged for the living expenses. It must 
be ground or beaten into our farmers to stop devoting all 
their soil and labor to wheat. in the old days of $1 per 
bushel it was not so bad, but now it is ruin. The farmer 
should stop after the fourth year. Now the trading class 
is the great missionary class of the world. Constitute 
yourselves missionaries, and stop this state of affairs. 
When the country merchant comes to the city, impress 
upon him the necessity of a change among his customers. 
The policy of growing wheat alone must be abandoned. 


PREHISTORIC HARVESTING AND 
GRINDING. 


The wonderful discoveries of Keller in regard to the 
lake dredgings of Switzerland have given us a wonder- 
fully clear insight into the mode of life of prehistoric 
man, Thanks to the researches of Keller and others, we 


are able to reconstruct the social and domestic fabric of 
times long before the dawn of history. We have learned 
how men lived, what they ate, what implements of war 


ORIGIN OF OHIO CANALS. 


On Dec. 6, 1821, Micajah T. Williams of Cincinnati 
laid a resolution on the clerk’s desk for the appointment 
of a committee of five to take iato consideration that part 
of the Governor’s message’that related to the subject of 
canals. The resolution passed, and Me srs. Williams, 
Howe, Thomas Worthington, W. H. Moore and John 
Shelby were appointed on the committee. They attended 
strictly to their duty, and on Jan. 8, 1822, presented to 
the House an elaborate report recommending a law au- 
thorizing an examination into the practicability of con- 


necting Lake Erie with the Ohio River by a canal. The _ 


third reading and passage of the bill occurred Jan. 31, 
1822. Commi sioners were appointed under the law, and 
they in turn employed Hon. James Geddes of Onondaga 
county, N Y.,asanengineer. He arrived in Columbus 
in June, having examined the Cuyahoga summit. With- 
in eight months the line had been surveyed and leveled. 
Every other preparation having been made, the commis- 
sioners invited De Witt Clinton, Governor of New York, 
to be present at the commencement of the canals. He 
arrived in June, 1825, and was heartily welcomed by 


Governor Jere Morrow and the people of Ohio with loud” 


huzzas as the ‘‘father of 


railway station, and no 


| 


internal improvements.” 


manufacturing village in 


the vicinity. It is purely 


On the 4th of July, 


an agricultural district, 


1825, forty-nine years 


and not considered by any 


after the Declaration of 


means first-class even in 


Independence, the canal 


that state. There are no 


was commenced, Says 


mortgages on those farms, 


Atwater: ‘“‘The day was 


and almost every proprie- 


tor has some little money 


at interest. Now, my first 


conundrum is this: Why, 
if such results are possible 
in New Hampshire, should 
so many of our Minnesota 
and Dakota farms be 
mortgaged, and the teams 
which work them and the 
tools and machinery with 
which they are cultivated 
be mortgaged? 

My second conundrum 
is this: How long can the 
farmers of Northern 
Minnesota and Dakota 
continue to occupy their 
farms and buy goods of 
the local merchants, who 
in turn buy goods of our 


fuir as heart could desire, 
and the summit where the 
first shovelful of earth 
was to be excavated was 
three miles or more west- 
wardly of Newark. The 
underbrush was cleared 
off from an acre or more 
in the woods near the 
summit, where, under 
many _ wide - spreading 
beech trees, tables and 
seats were placed for the 
assemblage to dine. Govy- 
ernor Clinton, Governor 
Morrow and the state offi 
cers went to the ground 
on the summit and exca- 
vated each a few shovelfuls 
of earth. After this cere- 
mony was _ performed, 


jobbers and manufact- 
urers, and raise noth 
ing but wheat, the average crop being twelve bush- 
els to the acre or less, and growing less and less 
every year? This is the conundrum to which I in- 
vite your special attention as being of immediate vital 
importance to the future of our city and its business, and 
I desire to suggest the propriety of your appointing a 
committee of say five members, and instruct them to 
make a thorough investigation of the whole subject, ex- 
amine into the history of wheat growing, and especially 
its decadence in other districts, what has been substituted 
in its place, and generally if anything can be suggested 
or done by this Chamber which shall have a tendency to 
benefit this great section of country in which the interests 
of this city and its business men are so deeply iuterested. 

This is one of the gravest problems that are now before 
the jobbers of the Northwest for consideration. The 
jobber trades with the country merchant, who in turn 
sells to the farmer. If the farmer fails, the failure of the 
others is inevitable, and the farmer must fail if he keeps 
on raising wheat. The world is led to believe that the 
wheat capacity of the Northwest is inexhaustible. The 
fact is that Northern Minnesota and Dakota are passing 
through the same state that Southern Minnesota and Iowa 
have suffered, whereas the average wheat yield used to 
be twenty bushels to the acre, and farms produced as high 
as forty bushels in the Red River Valley, the average 
yield of the state now is but twelve bushels. It costs $8 
to raise an acre of wheat. Where is the profit? The 
history of wheat farming in other portions of the coun- 
try is this: The prairie lands, the first year they are 
broken, will yield twenty bushels. This perhaps pays 
for the farm. The second year it is a little better. This 
pays for the machinery and buildings. 


The third year it 


PREHISTORIC HARVESTING AND GRINDING. 


and the chase they employed, their domestic utensils, and 
even their ornaments. 

We are indebted to the Farm Implement News of this 
city for the accompanying engraving, taken from Figui- 
er’s Primitive Man, and showing one phase of prehistoric 
man’s life. The harvest was cut by sickles, like those 
found in the lacustrine settlements of Switzerland. The 
grain was beaten out with a stick, and the grinding was 
done in a circular mill worked by a horizontal handle. 
The mill was composed of two stones, revolving one 
above the other, and was a substitute for the rough prim- 
itive grinders or crushers. Subsequently it became the 
mill used by the Romans—the pistrinwm—at which slaves 
were condemned to work. 


The impression prevails very generally that ‘‘the coun- 
try” is heavily short in the corn market, and that for that 
reason there is likely to be a sharp advance at most any 
time, due to the attempts to cover speculative short lines. 
Daily Business made a tour among the representative re- 
ceiving houses to day, interviewing ten or a dozen of the 
best informed men in the trade. With one exception they 
reported that their books showed very little corn sold for 
country account for September and October delivery that 
was not represented by actual corn in the crib or on the 
road. There has been free selling of corn for the country 
for May, however, and some selling for December. This 
inquiry was made as thorough as possible in order to ar- 
rive at a correct understanding of the situation. The 
idea, then, that “‘the country” was selling old crop futures 
under the idea that they could fill their contracts with this 
fall’s crop does not seem to be borne out by the facts.— 
Chicago Daily Business. 


these officers retired to a 

rude platform under a 
shade, where, being seated, Thomas Ewing, Esq., our late 
United States Senator, delivered an address on the occa- 
sion to the people and to Governor Clinton. This ad- 
dress was replied to by Governor Clinton, who was 
repeatedly interrupted by the loud huzzas of the thou- 
sands there assembled. As soon as his address was fin- 
ished, one burst of universal applause from all present 
followed it. One hundred guns told the world that the 
canal was begun. At these demonstrations of respect 
and gratitude, spontaneously given, Governor Clinton 
wept.” 

The Ohio and Erie Canal could scarcely be said to have 
been completed until 1831-2, nor the Miami and Maumee 
Canal from the Ohio River to Dayton until 1834, when 
the locks at Cincinnati were finished. 

The commisstoners named ia the act of Jan. 31, 1822, 
were Benjamin Tappan, Alfred K-lley, Thomas Worth- 
ington, Echan Allen Brown, Jeremiah Morrow, Isaac 
Minor and Eden Buckingham, Je. Morrow, having been 
elected Governor, resigaed, and M. J. Williams was ap- 
pointed in his place. After the canals were fairly under 
way, Kelley and Williams were appointed acting commis- 
sioners, under whose superintendence the canals were 
constructed. The total disbursements for canals up to 
Dec. 1, 1832, amounted to $5,163,725.24. The aggregate 
length of canals then constructed and owned by the state 
amounted to 400 miles, comprising 184 lift locks, over- 
coming a total amount of ascent and descent of 1,547 
feet; 9 guard locks; 22 aqueducts; 214 culverts, 182 of 
which are of stone, sixty of wood; 9 dams for crossing 
streams, and 12 feeder dams. These statistics are of im- 
portance for comparison with later figures. The Ohio 
and Erie Canal from Portsmouth to Cleveland was fin- 
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ished in 1881-2. It is 809 miles long. The side cut from 
Lockbourne to Columbus is eleven miles in length. 
There are other canals connected with the main line at 
Carrollton, at Dresden, at Roscoe, at Bolivar, at Akron, 
etc. The Miami Canal connects with the great Wabash 
Canal of Indiana, thence down the Maumee Valley. 


CORN-RAISING IN SOUTH AMER- 
ICA. 


The machete is the most prized and used of all imple- 
ments. The native always carries it with him at all 
times, wherever, whenever and for whatever he goes. It 
is his weapon of defense against man and beast. It cuts 
his way through the dense jungle. It cuts the grass and 
chops up the green corn for his horse. With it he kills 
and cuts up his hogs and his beef, and with it he cuts his 
food; he uses it to take out a thorn from his foot; he uses 
it—but on rare occasions—on his neighbor. It is his best 
and most indispensable farming implement. The so- 
called plow is only used sometimes, but the machete 
always. With it he clears the briars, the brush and the 
long grass from his patch of corn, and with a sharp stick, 
or this same machete, he punches holes in the ground at 
irregular distances, drops in his corn, covers it up with 
his heel, and retires to the shade for kind nature to do the 
rest—or, rather, for nature itself to do the work and him- 
self to rest. The corn is not planted in cross rows at reg- 
ular distances, or in straight lines, so it can be afterward 
worked, because it is not intended to work it. Yet nature 
is so bountiful in this favored land that fair sized corn is 
produced. Two crops a year, and sometimes three, are 
raised. Rice is planted in an equally crude manner, two 
crops per year being gathered. 

If the planters of our country would but use the proper 
kind of implements, and cultivate their plantations in an 
improved manner, we could have enough corn to enter 
into competition with the United States in the markets of 
Europe, and we could produce enough rice to not only 
supply our own but our neighbor’s wants.—H/ Porvenir 
Cartagena. 


A NOVEL CRAFT. 


For a number of years Capt. Alex. McDougall has had 
in his mind the idea of a vessel which, if a success, he 
thinks would produce a radical change in the models of 
freight carriers on the lakes; and during the past year he 
has purchased and put into operation a shipbuilding plant 
at Rice Point, Minn., equipping it with everything neces- 
sary for the building of large iron and steel ships. Hav- 
ing, as he believed, perfected his plans he at last has put 
before the public as an experiment the odd looking craft 
which he, for reasons best known to himself, mysterious- 
ly names ‘‘101,” of Duluth. The departure from modern 
models is a sort of cigar-shaped craft, nearly flat on her 
bottom, tapering at the endsfrom the bottom and sides to 
a point, leaving her straight on top, and when loaded and 
in the water looks like a cylindrical vessel. She is built 
of steel. Her length over all is 187 feet, beam 25 feet, 18 
feet 3 inches molded depth, carrying 1,000 or 1,100 gross 
tons on 14 feet draft. From the bottom the sides rise to 
the load water level in almost the same lines as some of 
the most successful ships on the lakes. In fact, the 
shape of the vessel below the water line, the plating, 
heavy frames, and capacity are very like the iron ship 
Japan, sailed by Captain McDougall five or six years. 
Twenty feet aft of the bow and the same distance for- 
ward of the stern are two iron turrets each being 8 feet 
diameter and 7 feet in height, and within the after one is 
the steering gear; above the turret is an oaken pilot house 
10 by 12 feet in size, and inthe forward and after turret 
is a fine Providence capstan. On the deck on top of this 
vessel is a walk guarded by steel ropes or guide lines for 
the safety of the crew going from one turret to the other, 
and between these lines are nine sliding hatches for taking 
on and discharging cargo. The molded ends are divided 
from the main hold by tight bulkheads. In the forward 
bulkhead is placed a Providence windlass and other fa- 
cilities for handling the boat, while aft are the quarters 
for the crew. They are lighted by dead light and a 
passageway five feet in height is left between the top or 
deck and the top of the cargo hold; snubbing posts are 
set both forward and aft, the tow line passing through a 
thimble placed in the extreme bow. She is fitted with 
two double pumps, and has cast-ironfenders. She makes 
an odd appearance among our vessels, but that she will 
carry a large amount of freight on small draft, and can 

“stand heavy weather cannot be gainsayed. On her way 


down it was found that the compartment left vacant for 
machinery caused her to steer badly and she went in dock 
for the purpose of having the defect remedied. The op- 
position and objections offered since the commencement 
of this boat would have discouraged any man but Cap- 
tain McDougall, but he, believing in his theory, has pro- 
duced this craft and claims that she comes up to his ex- 
pectations. On her way up, if he is as well pleased as 
now, the probability is there will soon be a ship much 
larger than this after the same model put afloat, which 
will embody the same principles— Warine Record. 


A SELF-REGISTERING WEIGHING 
BEAM. 


We understand that a patent has been allowed, and will 
soon be issued to Wm. E, Selleck of Chicago, for a regis- 
tering beam, to be used on all kinds of scales where 
heavy loads are welghed. Frequent use ofa scale will 
always demonstrate that mistakes are sure to follow, and 
in a majority of cas2s the mistakes originate from an im- 
perfect reading of the weight as indicated on the beam, 
or a false record in the récording book. The object of 
this device of Mr. Selleck’s is to make all such errors im- 
possible. Instead of receiving any mental labor, the 
record is taken mechanically with no chance for a mis- 
take. 

Our illustration shows the simple nature of the device. 


Each mark or graduation om the beam has a correspond- 


ing raised figure on the shelf below, and when the poise 
is adjusted to indicate the correct weight of the load on 
the scale, tha stamp will strike the corresponding figure 
below and print ona card the weight. Any number of 
tickets can be printed in this way. 

When a load is weighed by this method, and the record 
produced, all disputes as to mistake would be settled, and 
the party using it is placed in a position to maintain his 
ground. This device can be attached to almost any large 
scale, no matter of whose make. Any further informa- 
tion desired will be cheerfully given by BorpDEN, SEL- 
LECK & Co, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CHINCH BUG. 


[From the Report of Prof. C. V. Riley, U. 8. Entomologist. | 

Great and widespread have been the depredations of 
this repulsive pest, which, next to the Rocky Mountain 
Locust, is our most injurious species of insect enemy 


From its depredations al-ne throughout the drouth- 
stricken region of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, 
during the present season, many millions of dollars’ 
worth of grain have been destroyed, and in several locali- 
ties actual privation is liable to follow. 

The annexed crop reports, culled from various daily 
and weekly newspapers published throughout this reg- 
ion, will give a slight intimation as to the true state of the 
subject under consideration. Still, each region always 
draws its own afflictions as mildly as possible, while in 
speaking of those of a neighboring district they are liable 
to be somewhat overdrawn or exaggerated. 

About the beginning of the second week in July rumors | 
of chinch bug depredations at isolated localities through- 
out the drouth-stricken area were first circulating through 
the press. A week later these rumors had become sub- 
stantiated, and it was definitely known that their distribu- 
tion and depredations were more widespread and general 
than was at first supposed: not only in this state, but also 
in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, portions of Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Southeastern Dakota. But not until harvest ar- 
rived was the full extent of their depredations known. 

Causes of Increase.—When the matter is carefullly 
studied, and the causes of the undue increase of this in- 
sect are taken into consideration, the wonder is that the 
injury was not greater than it actually has been. The 
long-continued drouth of last year, with large areas of 
chinch bug depredations, followed by a generally close 
and rather severe winter, after which came a warm, dry 


sprin g and hot, scorching summer; all these favored in 
the greatest degree the most complete development of the 
bug in all its stages. But comparatively few of its natural 
enemies were present; and most of these, too, being spe- 
cies that prefer preying upon other insects to feeding on 
the unsavory rebel under consideration when they can be 
found. These predatory species had a plentiful host in 
the various species of Aphides, leaf beetles, and such 
like other depredators that were also present in great num- 
bers. 

One of the common and perhaps by far the chiefest of 
reasons for the large numbers of the pest that are always 
ready to take place whenever the advantage offers is the 
great carelessness of farmers in general to “‘clean up” dur- 
ing late fall and early spring. Especially is this true in 
portions of Nebraska, lowa and Kansas. The bugs win- 
ter among rubbish of all kinds, in meadows, along fences, 
in brush heaps, among fallen leaves, and among the de- 
bris collected by hedges, weed patches, and along the out- 
skirts of groves among the underbrush. But there is no 
use of my going over these points that have been men- 
tioned again and again by all writers upon the subject. 

After the bugs have become a pest the only effectual 
remedy is wet, cool weather. For some reason or other 
their constitution is not suited to a superfluity of moist- 
ure, nor can they adapt themselves to it. Humidity has 
the effect of bringing on disease and final dissolution 
with them, just as it does with various migratory locusts, 
the only difference being in favor of the locusts. A good, 
soaking rain, or at most two or three of such, following 
in the course of several days, generally ends effectually 
the most threatening chinch bug devastation, while, on 
the other hand, a year or even two years of such weather 
are sometimes required to entirely obliterate a locust 
plague. 

The question then naturally comes up, can this insect 
not ke materially kept in check by some other and natural 
means? My answer to this question is yes; to a certain 
degree this is quite possible, aud not nearly so difficult a 
task as one might suppose. A good cleaning up and burn- 
ing of rubbish of all kinds in late fall, winter or early 
spring will answer the purpose, if the work be general, © 
by reducing the number of hibernating insects. Osage 
orange and all other very brushy hedges are the most at- 
tractive retreats, and at the same time the most formida- 
ble retreats to master. For my part, I would be in favor 
of removing these ard replacing them with some other 
kind not so difficult to keep free from the collecting de- 
bris carried by winds. Uncultivated prairie lands ad- 
joining fields should also be burned early in spring. The 
breaking down and burning of cornstalks in spring, fol- 
lowing a chinch bug year, will also destroy myriads of 
the insects that have hibernated between the leaves and 
stalks. At other times, however, the stalks had better be 
utilized as manure, by plowing under. If covered deep- 
ly they will be a remedy fully as effectual as if burned. 
Protect the birds, and above all, the quails, for they de- 
stroy countless numbers of hibernating insects of various 
kinds that are to be picked up about hedges and such 
like resorts frequented by these birds throughout the 
year. Although belonging to the granivorous birds, the 
quail is essentially insectivorous except during inclement 
weather, when insects are noteasily obtained. In my pro- 
fession as taxidermist I have dissected many different 
species of birds, in the crops of which were contained 
many injurious insects of various kinds, the chinch bug 
among the others. In no other instance do I remember 
of the presence of this insect in the crop of a bird in so 
great numbers as in that of the quail. As a1ule, but few 
birds, mammals, reptiles or rapacious insects seem to rel- 
ish any of the odorifercus members of the order Hemip- 
tera or true bugs. Ino winter, however, this repugnance 
is partially overcome, and now and then even a chinch 
bug seems a delicate morsel when ‘‘meat’’ is scarce. 

Very few insects are known to prey upon the chinch 
bug, while I myself have never observed any of the spe- 
cies which have been credited with the good work—thus 
attacking theenemy. True, I have frequently seen dif- 
ferent species of Lady-bugs (Coccinella, Hippodamia, 
etc.) and the Lace-wing fly upon the same corn-stalk with 
the chinch bugs. Upon close examination it was also as- 
certained that the plant was more or less infested with 
some aphid or plant louse, which had attracted these, 
their natural enemies, before the other bugs arrived. It 
must not be inferred from what Isay here that I discredit 
the writings of such authorities as Thomas, LeBaron and 
others. Such is far from my intention. 

Various remedies, as plowing, rolling, ditching, fenc- 
ing, and the use of insecticides have been suggested and 
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used with more or less favorable results, both in this and 
other states; deep plowing immediately after harvest hav- 
ing succeeded in a few instances by covering the bugs so 
deeply that they could not creep-out. Rolling at a like 
season has crushed large numbers, while ditching and 
fencing have succeeded in ‘‘bunching” them, and for a 
time checking their onward movement while migrating 
from small-grain fields to corn fields. At such times the 
dragging forward and backward of a heavy weight 
of some sort has been the means of causing great slaugh- 
ter among their continually increasing ranks. Ditches into 
which water could be turned have formed complete bar- 
riers to their creeping migrations, but not to the after 
movements of the winged insects as they were about to 
mate for the second brood. 

This insect, like all other depredators, has its likes and 
dislikes, and chooses its food plants with considerable 
daintiness of taste. 

The small grains are the first on the list, after which 
follow some of the grasses and corn. Among the grasses 
Millet, Hungarian and Fox-tail stand at the head, whilea 
few others that usually grow as weeds follow closely. 
Wild buckwaeat is also quite a delicacy with them, and 
I have noticed several examples where weedy fields were 
less injured than clean ones, notwithstanding the fact that 
the one contained equally as many bugs as the other. 
Several farmers in this country have also mentioned the 
same fact to me. As a rule, grain in a grassy field has 
the disadvantage alongside of that growing in a clean 
one. During the past summer I saw several examples in 
which the scale was turned. One of these in particular 
attractel my attention at the time. The crop was corn, 
growing just across a road from a field of wheat which 
had been so badly damaged as to render its harvest use- 
less. The ground was covered with wild Hungarian or 
Fox-tail grass, which at the time, Aug. 6, was dead and 
perfectly dry for a considerable distance in from the road. 
Upon examination it was found that our old acquaint- 
ance was at work here, attacking the Fox-tail in prefer- 
ence to the corn. Referring to my notes made on the 
ground, I find the following: 

“The chinch bug is still present in considerable num- 
bers in a few corn fields, but absent from others where 
there are signs of its work. In these a large per cent. of 
the grass (Fox-tail) has been entirely killed before the 
corn was attacked. In no instance has the corn been 
greatly damaged, the only perceptible injury being in the 
drying up of a few of the lower leaves.” 

We had several heavy rains just prior to this, so the 
partial disappearance of the pest could very likely be at- 
tributed to that cause. Since that date but afew scat- 
tered specimens of the bugs have been noticed.. Hence, I 
imagine our rains of August and September have been of 
great benefit in their diminution. 

In conclusion, I would state that the only remedy that 
I know of is in clean farming—burning all rubbish in 
early spring that has not disappeared during fall and win- 
ter, also the protection of our winter birds. 

In regions that depend largely upon irrigation for moist- 
ure, or such that are easily flooded, there never need be 
any loss of crops from the depredations of this insect. 

As to future possibilities of injury, we can say nothing 
definite, as weather alone will decide the matter, a wet 
year preventing and a dry one favoring their increase in 
damaging numbers. : 


A grain dealer of Toronto, figuring on the best reports 
available, makes it out that the farmers of Manitoba and 
the Northwest will receive $2,000,000 more for this year’s 
crop than they received for last. He estimated that 50 
per cent. of the crop is more or less frozen, and that the 
price to be received for this frozen portion will range from 
60 to 30 cents a bushel. 


The stocks of grain in Chicago elevators Saturday even- 
ing, Sept. 8, were 3,861,692 bushels of wheat, 2,565,192 
bushels of corn, 678,129 bushels of oats, 152,419 bushels 
of rye, and 40,448 bushels of barley. Total, 7,297,880 
bushels of all kinds of grain, against 9,501,302 bushels a 
year ago. For the same date the Secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade states the visible supply of grain in the 
United States and Canada as 30,438,018 bushels of wheat, 
9,090,152 bushels of corn, 4,424,106 bushels of oats, 378,- 
469 bushels of rye, and 110,022 bushels of barley. These 
figures are larger than the corresponding ones a week ago 
by 1,168,657 in wheat and 594,194in corn. The visible 
supply of wheat for the corresponding week a year ago 
increased 524,207 bushels. 
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Issued on Aug. 14, 1888. 

Baxinc Press.—Henry W. Schwarzburg, Henry F. 
Blank and Joseph H. Altheide, Quincy, Ill. (No model.) 
No. 387,923. Serial No. 270,388. Filed April 11, 1888. 

Conveyor Bucxrr.—Frederic A. Lockwood, Boston, 
Mass. (No model.) No. 387,649. Serial No. 269,482. 
Filed April 3, 1888. 

Car Srarter.—John H. Parmelee, Bridgedort, Conn. 
(No model.) No. 387,807. Serial No. 249,348. Filed 
Sept. 10, 1887. 

Car SrarteR —John H. Pendleton, Brooklyn, assign- 
or to the Rapid Transit Cable Company, New York, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 387,914. Serial No. 258,351. 
Filed Dec. 19, 1887. 

Convreyor.—James F. Simmons, Manistique, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 387,820. Serial No. 250,756. Filed 
Sept. 26, 1887. 

Grain SEPARATOR —Eli W. Flagg, Battle Creek, Mich , 
assignor to the Nichols & Shepard Company, same place. 
(No model) No. 887,869, Serial No. 263,595. Filed 
Feb. 10, 1888. 

Horse Powrr.—George E. Burt, Harvard, Mass. (No 
model) No. 887,495. Serial No 243,600. Filed July 6, 


1887. 
Issued on Aug. 21, 1888S. 


Conveyor. — William Griesser, Chicago, 
model.) No. 338,194. Serial No. 252,351. 
14, 1887. 

Corn Suetiter.—dAlexis R. Montgomery, Decatur, Ill 
(No model.) No. 338,062. Serial No. 251541. Filed 
Oct. 5, 1887. 

Issued on Aug. 28, 18SS. 

Bauine Pruss.—Charles Peterson, Maple Plain, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 388,579. Serial No. 258,716. Filed 
Dec. 22, 1887. 

Beir SHIFTER AND TIGHTENER.—Samuel Shive, Forks, 
Pa. (No model.) No. 388,729. Serial No. 255,486. 
Filed Nov. 17, 1887. 

MEANS FOR OPERATING THE SLIDES OF GRAIN Hop- 
PERS—John Dable, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 


Ill. (No 
Filed Oct. 


388,641. Serial No. 275,068. Filed May 25, 1888. 
Hay Press.—William A. Laidlaw, Cherokee, Kan. 
(Reissue) No. 10,954. Serial No. 279,387. Filed July 


7, 1888. Original No. 359,081, dated March 8, 1887. 


Horse Powrr.—Allen Sampson, Victoria, Tex. (No 
model) No. 388,586. Serial No. 275,419. Filed May 


29, 1888. 


Corn Scoor.—John A. Johnson, Union county, Miss. 
(No model.) No. 388,687. Serial No. 271,704. Filed 
April 24, 1888. 

Issued on Sept. 4, 1888. 

Sprocker Bruir.—John B. St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Minn, (Nomodel) No. 389,178. Serial No. 258,304. 
Filed Dec. 19, 1887. 

GRAIN Drier.—John Black, New York, N. Y., assign- 
or of one-half to Jefferson T. Raplee, same place. (No 
model) No. 3.9048. Serial No, 251,539. Filed Oct. 5, 
1887. 

Grain SEPARATOR.—John L. Owens, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 389,002. Serial No. 282,370. 
Filed March 25, 1887. 

Issued on Sept. 11, 1888S. 

Bautine Press.—Willard L. Wight, Millbury, Ohio. 
(No model.) No. 389,349. Renewed June 22, 1888. 
Serial No. 277,938. Filed Feb. 17, 1887. 


GrinpinG Mini —Robert A. Lister and George 8. Rich- 
mond, Dursley, County of Gloucester, England, said 
Richmond assignor to said Lister. (No model.) No. 
389,310. Serial No. 261,091. Filed Jan. 18, 1888. Pat- 
ented in England March 15, 1887, No. 3,882. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER.—Ellis A. Hoover, West 
Milton, assignor of one-half to John B. Fouts, Troy, 
Ohio. (No model.) No. 389,513. Serial No. 267,606. 
Filed March 19, 1888. 


Mississippi claims a corn crop of 35,000,000 bushels, 
which is said to be the largest since the war. 
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TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special Correspondence. | 

Kansas Orry, Sept. 11.—In Kansas the past month has 
not developed an outlook much different from that of 
thirty days ago. Copious showers are reported to have 
fallen in the southwestern section of the state. Had these 
occurred a month earlier they would have resulted in 
bringing thousands of dollars to the state, The only effect 
produced, however, was to stay the wholesale emigration 
from that section of the state which had already set in. 
The many people who went into that land three years 


ago had become disgusted with the continued fail-_ 


ures of corn and wheat crops, and many of them had” 
picked up all movables and driven across the country 
farther to the east, where they could at least raise enough 
for their own families. Their experience in the far West 
had been to the contrary. For the three years they had 
been eating husks. They had gone into the new country 
of which they had heard such fine and glowing accounts 
with little money—hardly enough to pay for the needed 
improvements on the claim they had taken. Yet they 
trusted to the near future to be richly paid for all their 


troubles and cares. The near future instead of repaying” 


them found their lands mortgaged up to the hilt with all 
sorts of incumbrances. The various investment com- 
panies, scattered all through the Southwest, had gobbled 
on to their claims, and they were paying these same com- 
panies at the rate of ten and twelve per cent. per annum. 

Of course with good crops they could have met these 
payments, but anybody could foresee what the result 
would be as regards no crops. With nothing originally 
they could hardly expect to retain their claims on which 
they had spent three years of unsuccessful labor. No 
wonder they have become discouraged and are mourning 
for the flesh pots of the land of plenty from which they 
flew. Many of these discontented farmers came origin- 
ally from Illinois They left that state because they 
thought land was too high and because they thought they 
could get a quarter section in the new territory at next to 
nothing, from the Government. They have long since 
discovered that the change was the dearest kind of one 
for them, Had they remained at the original place they 
would now in all probability have been worth four or five 
times what they can muster to the front now. 

The uncertainty of crops in Western Kansas must ever 
prove a drawback to the prompt settling up of that sec- 
tion. ‘There is a scope of territory just to the west of 
Wichita, which is very uncertain, so far as wheat and 
corn are concerned. This district stretches up from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the northern portions of Nebraska. 
Some years the crops are very liberal, but on the average 
cereals do not do well. In the spring rains are copious 
and the weather most auspicious, but during July and 
August a sort of dry season sets in which burns up the 
crops and leaves the expectations of the farmer at the 
zero point. Those who have studied the causes say that 
the prevailing winds from the South during those months 
blow over the hot arid deserts of Northern Texas, and 
when they strike the state of Kansas burn up everything 
before them at short notice. It is certain that if there is 
not a favorable season next year the southwestern portion 
of Kansas will become almost denuded of its population, 
so far as the farmer element is concerned. 

The grain men down this way are looking with a good 
deal of interest upon the action Congress will take with 
reference to the opening of the Indian Territory, or that 
part which is known as Oklahoma, for settlement, I 
have been down there several times, and it is certainly 
one of the richest sections of the country, and would 
prove a perfect godsend to farmers of the East who want 
to come West and raise liberal crops of all classes of 
cereals. It is just south of the richést and most prolific 
section of Kansas. The prevailing winds bring timely 
rains each year, and the certainty of liberal crops each 
year is next to certain. Should this country be opened 
up there is nc doubt but that Kansas City would receive 
a great impetus as a grain center, and this is just what is 
needed. Yet there seems to be a general impression scat- 
tered about that there is no section of the country equal 
to this promised land. This is all a mistake. There are 
far better farming sections than can be found in the In- 
dian Territory. The first few years after it is opened the 
settler will have to make up his mind to bearing a good 
deal of inconvenience on all sides. » No schoolhouses, no 
churches, and in fact nothing but desolation and naked 
nature are to be seen in all directions. For the first three - 
or four years the citizens would have to be a law unto 


\ 


as 
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themselves. Of course railroad companies would see to 
it that communication with the rest of the world was had 
as soon as the productions of the country would insure 
them fair dividends for the expense of extending their 
roads. But it would be at least three years before these 
iron highways could be expected with certainty, and the 
grain of the country would have to be hauled Jong dis- 
tances in order to get to a market—that is if enough were 
fortunately raised to supply their own wants and allow a 
surplus. 

The receipts of grain at Kansas City so far since the 
wheat harvest was had, have not been as liberal as many 
of the elevator men had expected. It i3 found, too, that 
the kernel is not as full as was anticipated, hence the 
grade is not on that high level which had been fondly 
hoped for. Asa spring wheat center Kansas City is still 
far in the background. The local millers even will not 
take the grade of wheat which comes to the city, except 
to a limited extent. It is said that more than three-fourths 
of the grain used by Kansas City millers comes from the 
North. The millers explain their act not from the basis of 
price, as it isthe same with the difference of freight as at 
other centers, but that the kernel will not allow of the 
high grade of flour they are obliged to turn out to meet 
the demands of their customers. Yet strange to say Min- 
neapolis millers come down here and buy this came 
wheat, ship it to their mills at the North, and return it 
again in the shape of flour, making a very fair profit on 
the transaction. The latter millers certainly sell a good 
deal of flour right here in Kansas City, and as a rule it is 
considered of the very best grade. However, our local 
millers were never noted for their farsightedness. Their 
competitors can make thousands where the Kansas City 
millers see only a poor-house. What is needed in Kan- 
sas City milling circles is a diffusion of Northern progress 
iveness. Until we have a good portion of this the mill- 
ing and elevator interests of the city will be lacking very 
much in taking a leading position among the grain centers 
of the United States. 

All the elevators are enjoying as much business as they 
will any time this year, and this is not saying much for 
them. The ‘‘A” elevator will probably have its greatest 
run of business as soon as the corn crop matures and is 
sent to market. This one is controlled by the Kansas 
City & Memphis road, and along the line of this highway 
the crop of corn promises an unusually liberal yield. This 
is about the only road running into Kansas City which 
will be able to supply corn to any great extent this year, 
and the bulk of this supply will pass through the above 
elevator. This has been almost rebuilt and all the most 
approved classes of machinery added to it, for the prompt 
and efficient handling of corn. The other elevators, 
while they are in first-class condition, do not expect to 
make so much of a specialty of corn, but will run all 
classes of cereals into their bins. Notwithstanding the 
shortage in crops, in general the elevators of the city have 
managed to pay very fair dividends so far. Of course it 
is necessary to run them on the most conservative basis, 
in order to do this. There is not much complaint of 
“mixing” on the part of elevator men, as was the case a 
year or two ago. This arises probably from the fact that 
the grades of grain coming to market will not allow of it. 
The grades are already barely passable, and it would 
not do to mix and run them into a lower one when they 
will barely pass muster now. It is to be hoped that ele- 
vator men will see to it that no more of this nefarious 
practice is indulged in. This is what has caused a greater 
drawback to the material interests of the city than any | 
other one feature in it. Had it not been for grain mix- | 
ing it is confidently conceded by the better informed grain | 
men of the Southwest, Kansas City would have occupied 
a leading position as the winter wheat center of the world 
However, the harm has been done, and the only method 
to get back to the original position is to abstain from a 
repetition of the act in the future. But the lesson was 
certainly very dearly learned. 

At present there are in the local elevators 196,261 bush- 
els of wheat, 55,285 bushels of corn, 130,101 of oats, and 
2,150 of rye. It will be scen that the supply of wheat 
shows a decided increase, while corn is about at the same 
level as a month ago. The run of oats is the largest ever 
noted at this market during the middle of September, and 
there is no doubt that to a great extent it will take the 

place of cora for feeding purposes. The market for rye 
here amounts to next to nothing. 


At Gibson, Ill , a sunflower may be seen growing out 
of a 20-foot stalk of corn, 


pt coin utine: ‘. 


[We invite correspondence on every one in any way iaterested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
she interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


CORN CLEANER WANTED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I would 
like the address of parties manufacturing a small machine 
for cleaning corn. 

Respectfully yours, 

Harrison, Boone Co., Ark. 


Z. W. Murrny. 


COTTON SEED MEAL WANTED. 

Kiditor American Mevator and Grain Trade:—We would 
like to know where we can get cotton seed meal for feeding, 
direct frcm the mills. Would like to correspond with 
some one. 

Very truly, 

Moncton, New Brunswick. 


CLARKE & Sons. 


NEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find $1 for one year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. I am building a 15,000- 
bushel steam elevator at Alhambra, I]. 

Respectfully yours, 

Alhambra, Tl. 


F, Oswatp, 


DRIERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: — Trade 
continues good. Last week I shipped a sand drier to the 
Ottawa, Ill., Glass Co , and have just sold a No. 2 Grain 
Drier to the Spillman Bros. Co. for corn. 

Very truly yours, 8. E. 

Hannibal, Mo. 

INCREASED CAPACITY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Mr. Ben 
Jackson of Dunlap, Iowa, has completed enlarging his 
grain elevator at Dunlap, Iowa. He has increased its 
size and capacity; put in a new and larger engine, Barn- 
ard & Leas Corn Cleaner, link belting and other modern 
machinery, to handle all grain more rapidly and conven- 
iently. 


WoRRELL. 


Yours, W. U. Rows. 


Dunlap, Iowa. tat ee 
THE SIOUX CITY CORN PALACE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The sec- 
ond annual festival of the Sioux City Corn Palace will 
commence Sept. 24 and close Oct. 6. The managers de- 
sire me to say that they will consider your presence a 
special compliment to their efforts for its success. The 
corn palace design is copyrighted, as you will observe 
from the printed matter. 

Very truly yours, Jas. V. MAnonery, Sec’y. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


A NOTICE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We wish 
| to say that the Avery Elevator Bucket Company is an en- 
tirely dirtinct organization from the W. G. Avery Mfg. 
Co. of this city, and is in no way identified with it. We 
ask the trade to, in future, please bear this in mind. The 
W.G Avery Mfg. Co. are agents for our celebrated 
patent seamless steel elevator buckets. 

Respectfully, Tuz Avery ELEVATOR Buckgr Co, 

Cleveland, Ohio. AW sles. 

SHORT WEIGHTS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 1 can 
well appreciate the complaint made in your last issue by 
an Eastern correspondent. The problem of the hour is 
how to obtain correct weights. And this problem is com- 
plicated not only by human deceit but human fallibility 
as well. I do not believe that all short weights are the 
result of fraud, but that they are largely the result of 
mere human liability to err. It would be strange if the 
weigher did not make frequent mistakes. There are now 
a number of automatic devices, which not only weigh but 
record weight, mechanically, so that man’s fallibility may 
be eliminated from the problem very soon. At least, let us 
hope that the employment of these mechanical devices 


may soon become so common that one large factor in in- 
correct weights may be entirely removed. State laws 
ought to make the use of mechanical registers obligatory, 
Yours, Ava, 
Chicago, Il. 


CHANGE IN FIRM, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I incloge 
$1 for the AmericAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
which I consider first-class in its line. The firm of F. A. 
Scott & Co. was dissolved by mutual consent, some time 
since, Mr. Geo. Gregory withdrawing from the business, 
My establishment is styled the Eagle Grove Elevator and 
Feed Mill, and the business consists of cleaning in transit, 
manufacturing ground feed and granulated meal, local 
grain buying and shipping, dealing in seeds, flour, coal, 
etc. Iam also agent for the Consolidated Tank Line Co. 

Yours very truly, F. A. Scor, 

Eagle Grove, Lowa. 


GOVERNMENT REPORT ON CORN. 


The September report of the Department of Agricult- 
ure makes 94,2 as the general average condition of the 
corn crop, which compares with 72.8 in 1887, '76,.6 in 
1886, 95 in 1885, 94 in 1884, 84 in 1888, 83 in 1882, and 
60 in 1881. The indicated average yield is approximately 
263¢ bushels per acre, and the area is about 75,000,000 
acres, suggesting a crop closely to or equaling 2,000,000, - 
000 bushels—provided that no hard frosts occur befure 
maturity of the crop. 

The September condition of corn in Western states 
compares wiih previous years as follows: 


1888. 1887, 1886. 1885, 1884, 
ODIO A acataate rate Weiapvcatae les 99 68 89 97 80 
Undine vce acae teat 99 61 92 101 85 
DU inoisie tec han he teeter ee 98 57 12 96 86 
TOW sap see etcn Aaa 99 vt) 67 98 108 
Wssourlettaees ccitieletee vette 92 67 62 90 104 
IANS cs Ne vaie salute sina sleree 80 42 62 90 105 
ING@DIABKE Bann vines ies ete 97 72 68 100 109 
MINVOSOTHES Vice ue caccvee 89 838 98 95 101 
WHIGCONIGIING % ciety sf Sie ates 93 73 71 92 99 
MUCH S ANd Saccrerasaateeetetlsys > 92 52 80 95 90 
IGNEUCE Varian) « spits aston 95 60 90 91 86 
RODNOSSC Ox chre.c> aireeriee vce 98 80 89 95 94 


The area, production and yield of corn in late years ig 
shown in the following compilation: 


Acres. Yield. Bushels, 
VIG doer sara ae 72,392,720 20.1 1,456, 161,000 
TSB Ad Ming eh a 1s 75,694, 208 22.0 1,665,441 ,000 
1GGhe Mae we iacatenee 73,130, 150 26.5 1,936, 176,000 
GGL oe Sheen) | eae Ss 69,683,780 25.6 1,795,528, 000 
ISEB Sa amore 68,301,889 22.7 1,551,067,000 
LSA art aaiere ne mien sive 65,669,546 24.7 1,617,025, 000 


THE DEPARTMENTS’ MONTHLY 
CROP REPORT. 


The report of the Department of Agriculture for Sept. 
1 makes the average condition of corn 942; wheat, 77.3; 
oats, 87.2; rye, 92.8; barley, 86.9; buckweat, 93.7; pota- 
toes, 91.6, and tobacco, 87. The returns show but very 
slight falling off from the exceptionally high August re- 
port of maize, the general average having declined but 
one point during the month. The loss is almost entirely 
in one state, Kansas, where drouth and hot, dry winds 
caused a decline of 11 points since last report. This high 
average of condition has been exceeded but once during 
the past ten yesrs, in 1885, when it stood at 95, and the 
largest crop ever grown was harvested. In the seven corn 
surplus states the average condition is 95 against 64 at the 
same date in 1887. 

The average condition of spring «nd winter wheat 
when harvested was 77.3, against 82 last year and 87.8 in 
1886. In 1885 it was 72, andin 188498. The winter 
wheat states show a slight improvement over the last re- 
port of condition (July), but there has been a serious de- 
cline in the spring wheat region of the Northwest. 
Chinch bugs were again a serious evil in portions of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, while unseasonable rains at and 
after harvest materially lowered condition in these states 
and in portions of Iowa. Frost between the 16th and 
18th of the month did some injury in the Red and Jim 
River valleys. The averages of the principal states are, 
winter wheat: New York, 86; Pennsylvania, 92; Ten- 
nessee, 96; Kentucky, 90; Ohio, 60; Michigan, 78; Indi- 
ana, 64; Illinois, 72; Missouri, 75; Kansas, 90; California, 
85, Oregon, 94, Spring wheat: Wisconsin, 78; Minne- 
sota, 70; Iowa, 73; Nebraska, 80; Dakota, '78. 

The general average of oats at the time of harvest was 
four points lower than at last report. In only one year 
since 1881 has the September report made condition less 
than 90. This was in 1887, when it was 83.4. 


= 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ohio, have re- 
moved their quarters to East First avenue, in that city. 

James Deal & Co. of Peoria, Ill., architects and con- 
tractors of grain elevators, report that they have all the 
work they can well take care of, at the present time. 

B. F. Jackson, grain buyer for Fred P. Rush & Co. of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has invented a grain door which has 
such merit that the management of the Bee Line has or- 

ered it adopted on all their grain cars. 


In a recent letter the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. of 
Moline, Ill., write us: ‘Business is still rushing. We 
are still running our machine shop thirteen hours per day 
and part of the wood-working shop twelve hours.” 


The A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., are en- 
joying an unparalleled season of prosperity with their old 
reliable Dickey Grain Cleaners; their July and August 
shipments show an increase of 140 per cent. over corre- 
sponding months of all previous seasons. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Company of 
this city report shipments to Messrs. Burnham, Parry, 
Williams & Co., Philadelphia; Vicksburg Cotton Oil 
Company, Vicksburg, Miss.; and to Colorado S. & M. 
Company, Butte, Mont. They report business as lively. 

Borden, Selleck & Co. of this city have recently sold 
Harrison Conveyors to the following parties: O. A. Smith, 
Miller, Dak., for the new elevator he has built there; 
Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb., for the new elevator 
they are building at Humphrey, Neb., and for the oatmeal 
mill at Sioux City, Iowa; and Hogan & Neilson, Sen- 
eca, Ill. 

Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, writes us that he 
has no complaint to make of dull trade. He reports busi- 
ness this year ahead of previous years. Although he en- 
larged his works a short time ago, he is still crowded in 
filling his orders. He has on his books contracts for six 
complete new mills, and numerous orders for remodeling. 
He is also building his new double aspirator, which has 
some novel features. 

The Pease Manufacturing Company of Racine, Wis., 
manufacturers of machinery, special tools, implements, 
etc., have on exhibit at the Minneapolis Exposition a sep- 
arator and a Pease End-Shake Mill, handsomely con- 
structed and covered with a complete nickel plate, which 
is attracting considerable attention. The company are 
now shipping to the same point two of their massive car 
movers. These machines take the place of switch en- 
gines, and are entirely new machines. They have the 
capacity to pull twenty-five loaded freight cars at a time, 
requiring only one man to manipulate them. Power from 
any steam engine can be utilized in running them. They 
are for use at elevators, mills, breweries, coal mines and 
other places where many cars are to be moved and they 
have no switch engines. This invention will be soon 
illustrated in these pages. 


J. W. Sanborn, secretary of the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture, furnishes the following crop report for 
August: Early August was wet, and later seagonable. 
Corn suffered from windstorms in early August over most 
of the state, and now stands at 90.7 of a full crop. Oats 
yield 31.7 bushels, and aggregate for the state 40,024,483 
bushels. Chinch bugs are less reported, and have not 
been as injurious as expected. Cattle, 100. Wheat gives 
18.8 bushels on an average, 1,381,439 acres, or 19,083,858 
bushels, for the state, above acreage yield, but below the 
average gross yield for ten years of 23,682,263 bushels. 
Quality poor. Other fall crops average high. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided the 
case of W. P. Harvey & Co. of this city against Z. Tay- 
lor Merrill and W. E. Heald of Boston for the recovery 
of $23,000 in favor of the plaintiff. Mr. Harvey received 
notice of his victory Wednesday evening. The case was 
for losses paid by William P. Harvey & Co. on purchase 
and sale of pork for future delivery on the Board of 
Trade in 1883. The case has been bitterly contested from 
the outset. The decision is important to the grain and 
provision trade for the reason that it establishes in still 
another state the validity of a Board of Trade contract 
as the McHenry case against Harper did in the state of 
Ohio. 
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OPTION CONTRACTS. 


The Appellate Court for the Northern District of Thli- 
nois rendered an important decision on Sept. 6 regarding 
option contracts, Judge McAllister writing the opinion. 
It was the case of George Schneider and others against 
Volney ©. Turner. Mr. Schneider is president of the Il- 
inois National Bank. He represents a syndicate which 
made a contract with Turner to buy a controlling interest 
in the North Chicago Railway Company. The contract 
of sale gave Schneider the option of making the purchase 
if the stock were taken by Dec. 15, 1885. Schneider 
claimed that he notified Turner of the acceptance of the 
contract of sale Dec. 14, 1885, which was a day before 
expiration of the limit, and the money was put up. 

In the meantime Turner had been East, and had re- 
ceived an offer from the Yerkes-Widener syndicate in 
Philadelphia largely in excess of that offered by 
Schneider. Turner accepted their offer and threw the 
Schneider syndicate’s agreement overboard. Schneider 
sued Turner for $600,000 damages, but Judge Gary de- 
cided that the contract, being an optional one, was a 
gambling agreement, and hence vo d. Schneider and the 
Pecks appealed to the Appellate Court only to get a de- 
cision of Judge McAllister agreeing in all material re- 
spects with Judge Gary. 

Judge McAllister says the law is ‘‘whoever contracts to 
have or give an option to sell or buy at future time any 
grain or other commodity, stock of any railroad or other 
company, shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than 
$1,000 and confined in the county jail, and all contracts 
made in violation of this section shall be considered gam- 
bling contracts, and shall be void.” 

The attorneys for Schneider contended that his contract 
did not come within the provision of this law, because 
there was no intention to settle upon differences in prices. 

Judge McAllister holds that this would be true if the 
agreement were a mere proposition and not a contract of 
purchase, but he considers that it was an out-and-out con- 
tract for an option. It expressly recited a consideration, 
which is the moving spirit of a contract. The word 
“agree” used in the instrument, imparted a contract. 
Judge McAllister says that the instrument being a con- 
tract, it falls within the gambling act above quoted, and 
is hence invalid. Schneider and the Pecks can therefore 
get no damages for failure to sell them from the North 
Side Company. 


BARLEY SMUT. 


Mr. Thos. Elmes of Princeton, Ont., has a word to say 
in regard to barley smut in a Canadian paper. Respecting 
the increase of smut Mr. Elmes says it is due to two 
causes. 

Sowing the same seed year after year on the same 
land. Unfavorable seasons, such as alternate heat, cold 
and drouth, and during the past two seasons its rapid in- 
crease has, perhaps, been caused by the ‘‘barley scourer”’ 
attachment on the threshing machines. These grind the 
smut to powder and rub it into the grain, which, not be- 
ing passed through the fanning mill, is deposited in the 
granary, where it sweats slightly, and becomes thor- 
oughly impregnated with the smut, and when sown next 
season is sure to produce a great abundance of this fun- 
goid growth. Many thousand bushels were rendered un- 
salable last season, being blackened by being passed 
through the ‘‘scourer.” This season it may reach the 
millions if the same plan is adopted. Smutty barley 
should not be passed through the ‘‘scourer,” but through 
the threshing machine a second time to remove the beards 
and smut, for then while passing through the mill all the 
smut grains which are broken are blown out, or if this be 
too much trouble at threshing time, pass the grain over a 
fanning mill immediately after the threshing is done. 
This will remove a good proportion of the smut, at least 
all that is light or broken. 

Proceeding, Mr. Elmes says: ‘‘I have tried the many 
so-called remedies, such as bluestone, washing soda, etc. 
These I applied according to directions; but as they made 
but little improvement in the crop, I thought I had, per- 
haps, not done it properly. But this spring I received 
from the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ladoga spring 
wheat, which had been thoroughly and scientifically treat- 
ed—indeed the grain I received had become so harsh and 
dry from the poisoning dressing that we were afraid it 
would not germinate, but it grew well, and so did the 
smut, for it constituted 14 per cent. of the entire yield; 
while four acres of Rio Grande wheat, of my own seed 
(not treated), just across the furrow, was without smut. 


I believe the best remedy for it is to reject all seed grain 
which contains smut, and not sow on land that has pro- 
duced it, if possible; but I believe the germs will not re- 
main in the soil more than one year, if not renewed by 
grain being sown on the same land. To satisfy myself 
that grain can be impregnated with smut, I took barley 
entirely free from it, took smut frora other grain, damp- 
ened it and rubbed the smut on it till it was thoroughly 
blackened. This I sowed close beside some not thus 
treated. The grain treated produced 25 per cent, smut, 
while the other was entirely free. So, I believe, the great- 
est caution should be used in the selection of seed, thrash 
ing and cleaning the grain as soon as thrashed. Believ-_ 
ing this matter worthy of very serious consideration, q,: 
have written these few words of caution to my brother 


farmers, hoping it will prove a benefit and guidance to 


them in the future.” 


THE MATTER OF GRADES. 


The discussion of the question of grades in Minnesota 
called out the following letter from Mr. R. C. Burdick, 
ex-Chief Grain Inspector, in reply to a letter from the, 
Hon. Horace Austin. Among other things, Mr. Burdick 
wrote as follows: 

You will, I think, agree with me that the mere matter 
of ‘‘grade” is not a measure or standard of value. It rep- 
resents only a standard of quality, and by these grades, 
after they are well known, and the standard maintained, 
the article is sought for, and its price fixed after the 
“quality” or its mercantile value is established, and in 
order that this mercantile value be established permanent- 
ly the grade must be fixed, and once fixed it should be 
held as uniform as it is possible to do, and then both the 
buyer and seller can operate understandingly, and if this 
is not done, then the result is dissatisfaction, disappoint- 
ment and disaster to all concerned. 

Again, the raising or lowering of the standard of qual- 
ity (or grades) does not benefit the farmer to the extent of 
a dollar, for it brings to him just what it is worth for con- 
sumption, and no more, and he is the party you are most 
called on to protect, for he, a thousaud miles away, busy 
preparing for another year’s work, is entirely dependent 
on others to aflix the standard of value on his production. 
And yet, while endeavoring to protect the producer, you 
should not lose sight of the purchaser, as he stands ready 
to purchase it with his money for what it is worth, and 
he cannot possibly do more. Hence, if you lower your 
standard of quality (or grade) you necessarily decrease its 
mercantile value, for it is worth so much and no more, 
no matter what grade you call it, and the producer will 
not be benefited, but impoverished thereby. It will be 
like the ‘‘fiat” dollar; calling it a dollar does not by any 
means make it a dollar. Lower your grade of No. 1 hard 
wheat to admit of 10 or 15 per cent. of frosted wheat (or 
any other imperfection) and you decrease the mercantile 
value of that grade and benefit nobcdy. 

The same rule holds good with the No. 1 Northern 
grade, which is recognized as the milling wheat. Lower 
that grade and its value or price will be lowered as sure 
as the sun rises and sets. Hence, I argue the necessity 
for maintaining the grades as they now stand intact. The 
lower grades, as now established, will take care of the 
frosted wheat. 

The “‘state” grades are known and understood perfect.. 
ly in all the principal wheat markets of the world, and 
millions of bushels are bought and sold each year upon 
those grades, and perfect satisfaction exists, as witness 
the three years they have been in operation, and to now 
change them where nobody would be benefited would, 
claim, work more harm than good. 

I must qualify the remark that no one would be bene- 
fited, as by lowering the No. 1 hard grade, there will be 
one class of reople benefited thereby, which is the middle 
man, as when any strictly No. 1 hard wheat does show 
itself it will be immediately placed in a special bin and 
sold by sample for a higher price than your No. 1 hard, 
and this ‘“‘special binning” wheat of any grade has a tend: 
ency to depreciate that grade which is left in store and is 
the bane and bugbear of the inspector and elevator own- 
er. So the farmer who is fortunate enough to have gocd 
prime No. 1 hard wheat gets only a ‘‘grade” price, and is 
not benefited, while the middle man makes all he can out 
of it, and is benefited. 


The lowest estimate we have seen yet of the wheat crop 
of Dakota and Minnesota is 55,000,000 bushels, made by 
an elevator man of Minneapolis. 
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Marion ‘county, Ind., has sone corn over fifteen feet 
high. 

Texas has 3,000,00) acres in corn, and 1,375,000 acres 
in oats. 


October wheat has so!d in Duluth five cents above Chi- 
cago prices. 


May wheat sold in Chicago on Sept. 3 at $1.00, the first 
time since October, 1885. 


In two weeks ‘‘Old Hutch” is said to have dealt in over 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat, besides corn, pork, etc. 


It is claimed that in Northern Dakota wheat is thresh- 
ing out only eight bushels per acre, and of a poor quality 
at that. 


Illinois has 7,000,000 acres in corn. The oats crop 
amounted to over 150,000,000 bushels, and the wheat crop 
to 34,300,000 bushels. 


A leading Mianeapolis miller says that 10,000,000 bush- 
els of the wheat of Minnesota and Dakota this year will 
be unfit for good flour. 


The greatest half day’s work at wheat thrashing proba- 
bly on record was accomplished by Henry Horn of Col- 
umbus, Ind. H2 thrashed and cleaned 1,200 bushels in 
six hours. 


-A sample of Russian white oats measuring seven feet 
tall was brought to this office last Monday from the ranch 
of Wm. Frey at Mendon. The sample is well headed out 
and was grown on land 4,000 feet above sea-level.— 
Placzrviile, Cal., Observer. 


The Indianapolis elevators contained on Saturday, Sept. 
8, 450,39) bushels of grain, against 331,780 bushels for 
the corresponding date in 1887. The increase of 118,610 
bushels was largely in wheat, there being 378,276 bushels, 
against 254,790 at the same date last year. 


A man in Kansas is said to be figuring on the length of 
a train required to haul the corn out of Kansas. He has 
got three times around the earth, and is said to be half 
way to the moon, with only the crops of Deve and 
Sedgwick counties disposed of. 

The Emporia Iepublican says: A stalk of corn from 
the farm of James Shaw, two and a half miles east of this 
city, was bronght to this office by Millard Wilhite, which 
bears two ears that spread out like the horns of a Texas 
steer, and measure three feet from tip to tip. 


Following is a statement of the visible supply of grain 
afloat and in store Saturday, Sept. 8, as compiled at the 
New York Produce Exchange: Wheat, 30,347,690 bush- 
els; increase, 1,168,017. Corn, 9 098,297; increase, 592,- 
820 bushels. Oats, 4,424,748; increase, 851,776 bushels. 
Rye, 378,008; increase, 130,480 bushels. Barley, 109,565; 
increase, 25,115 bushels. 

A New York oat broker who has been perambulating 
the West says that while the crop was a big one, the oats 
are generally light in weight, and in some instances badly 
stained, owing to the rains during harvest. In Northern 
Michigan the crop was secured without injury, hence the 


oats there are generally bright, but Illinois has the largest) 


yield of good merchantable oats. 


For the past eight years the average yield of corn has 
been 23 5 bushels per acre, and average condition at har- 
vest 81.7. On this basis the outlook from the August 
figures of condition is for an average yield of nearly 2714 
bushels per acre, which on, say, 76,000,000 acres, would 
imply a crop of 2,087,000,000 bushels, subject to future 
weather vicissitudes. 

The total receipts of wheat at Duluth, Minn., for the 
year ended Aug. 31 were 17,779,912 bushels, while ship- 
ments were 19,216,578 bushels, or a falling off from last 
year of 1,861,327 bushels in receipts, and 2,068,808 bush- 
els in shipments. This decrease in the movement is 
wholly due to the poor crop in Southern Minnesota and 
Dakota and in Iowa and Wisconsin, and the extra large 
demand by Southern mills. Of the total amount received 
there about 80 per cent. was No. 1 hard, showing it to be 
pre-eminently a market of the highest grade wheat. 
Prospects for the coming year are that receipts will in- 
crease, but that the percentage of high grades will not be 


so large on account of the frosts. Many predict receipts 
of fully 25,000,000 bushels, which will include considera- 
ble wheat from the Province of Manitoba, shipped here 
in bond,—Bradst, eet’s. 


In Manitoba the early estimates are for a yield of 15,- 
000,000 to 16,000,000 bushels of wheat, 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 bushels of barley, and 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
bushels of oats. The market price for wheat cpened last 
year at 46c ,, and this year is expected to open at 5c. to 
80c. The damage by rust is now not expected to exceed 
10 per cent. Later the crop is reported to be yielding less 
than expected, with damage reported at 20 per cent. from 
frost Aug. 31 and Sept. 2. Wheat is in shock, but was 
cut in fine order. The barley crop is the finest in years. 
At Brandon and Gretna wheat was selling at 80c to 85c. 


In regard to retaliation, Mr. Hugh McLennon of Mon- 
treal, one of the leading grain exporters of Canada, said 
that freer canals were the only remedy. Canada would 
have to stop the discrimination against Oswego and 
Ogdensburg on the Welland Canal. If the United States 
were to put a heavy toll on vessels passing through the 
“Soo” Canal, as she had a perfect right to do, Montreal 
grain men might as well close up. The trade would be 
diverted to Buffalo and the St. Lawrence route, and the 
port of Montreal be left dependent on Canadian grain. 
The abolition of the bonding privilege would have lit.le 
effect on grain, as little came from Duluth, but there was 
no doubt that Canada would have to yield on this point 
and declare her cereals free. 


The venerable Hiram Wheeler will celebrate his seven- 
ty-ninth birthday next Monday, Aug. 20. Mr. Wheeler 
is probably the youngest old man in this city in appear- 
ance and spirits, and it is rare indeed that he misses a day 
on ’Change. He has been actively in the grain business 
for fifty years next September, and thirty-nine of those 
years he has spent in Chicago. Prior to 1849 he was a 
grain dealer in Laporte, Ind., and St. Joseph. When he 
came to Chicago there was only one railroad here, and 
that ran out into the country eight miles. The total ele- 
vator capacity was 50,000 bushels. That was before steam 
elevators were introduced, and the warehouse business 
was conducted in the most primitive fashion. A‘though 
recognized as one of the pioneers in the elevator business, 
he modestly disclaims especial credit for the important 
part he took in founding the great elevator system of Chi- 
cago, which is one of the wonders of this most wonderful 
city on the continent. ‘‘May he live to be 100 years old” 
is the sentiment in which the thousands who know the 
hale and hearty old gentleman will join.—Dazly Busi- 
Ness. 


BINDER TWINE. 


Few persons have an idea of the enormous consumption 
of twine in this country. One of the greatest demands 
for the article comes from the farmers, who consume 35,- 
000 tons annually upon the self-binding harvesters. Al- 
lowing five pounds to the mile, this would be equal toa 
string long enough to go more than six times around the 
earth. It takes a length of about three feet of twine to 
tie a bundle of straw. The farmer sits on his machine, 
drives along through his grain field, and without any 
assistance cuts, bundles and ties ten acres of grain a 
day. 

The twine used on the self-binder is generally made of 
sisal or manilla hemp. The sisal is the cheaper material, 
but it is not so strong or durable as the manilla. In some 
twines a mixture of the two is employed. 

For binder purposes the twine should have sixteen turns 
to the foot, and a length of three feet would have a 
breaking strength of not less than seventy-five pounds. 

The twine must be carefully made, free from swells or 
knots, or it will not run smoothly through the knotting 
device on the binder. The average consumption of twine 
on a binder harvester is two pounds per acre. About 
1,200 feet of twine per acre are required. It costs the 
farmer about 25 cents per acre for his twine. 

The manilla hemp makes much better twine, being 
stronger, smoother and more durable. The raw material 
costs more, and its twine sells for more than sisal hemp; 
but the manilla twine goes further, and is actually cheaper 
for the farmer, but this fact, however, is not appreciated 
by him, and he sticks to the sisal twine because offered at 
a little less per pound than the better article, manilla. 
Then again, the sisal twine breaks much oftener while 
running through the binder than the manilla. At every 
break the farmer must stop his machine and spend ten to 
twenty minutes in fixing it up He never thinks of 


charging his lost time to his poor twine. As long as he 
gets it for a cent or two less than the better article, he is 
perfectly satisfied, no matter if it does bother him.— 
Scientific American. 


DULUTH’S WHEAT TRADE. 


The crop year ending Aug. 31 showed that the total re- 
ceipts at Duluth were 17,779,912 bushels, while shipments 
were 19,216,578 bushels, or a falling off from last year of 
1,861,327 bushels in receipts, and 2,068,308 bushels in 
shipments. This decrease in the movement is wholly due 
to the poor crop in Southern Miunesota and Dakota and 
in Iowa and Wisconsin, and the extra large demand by 
Southern mills. Of the total amount received here about 
80 per cent. was No. 1 hard, showing this to be pre-emi- 
nently amarket of the highest "grade wheat. Prospects 
for the coming year are that receipts will increase, but 
that the percentage of high grades will not be so large on 
account of the frosts. Many predicts receipts of fully 
25,000,000 bushels, which will include considerable wheat 
from the province of Manitoba, shipped here in bond. 
The receipts and shipments by months were as follows: 


———-Bushels——_—, 


Months: Receipts. Shipments. 
September sera. saa ee 1,690,743 1,622,974 
OOO recs isicicran dolests alae cielaiess inipie a srehsej Oy DOU ECD 2,609,240 
INOVGIRD Glitraiinta roe acivee ne aielats oiaicicialewe 4,179,865 2,489,371 
BU CRID OP ey renin as earrdiewaheele. + wacles sere 3,629,957 15,200 
Wanwary Ses a tis.c/, cinerea ea sans 359,048 15,256 
THIGH TULA Paris csis elas ara css cre a ein ware erate tales 185,711 15,269 
March Weiser nc mara ce Seat lee 810,818 16,215 
ATO net tect RAMA PRR Ar SCR ica 1,200,212 14,286 
Maye tr per aster Se cres= SAE cto ars 508,970 3,984,048 
DUNG geste rete ae 1sis wale ersleredesis eee ene 915,648 1,563,781 
STita piste ayo ec cher tarts Ae es eh 420,072 2,629,281 
PASTORS ceoterer stot staila/e(ate' els orem okeeteleretetmieietsi=<a\sicis 762,803 2,241,667 

DIGUET ES ey Goeetrsotatoncoe sol aipe 17,779,912 19,216,208 
Potala 88620 cs «clepehrele, saterniele «0's 19, 641,239 21,284,886 


THE WHEAT SITUATION. 


The average condition of both winter and spring wheat 
on Sept. 1 is stated by the Department of Agriculture as 
77.38, which compares with 82 a year ago, and 87.8 in 
1886. In 1885 the average of the spring crop was 86.5 
and of winter 65 8, the general average being about 73 for 
both. 

If the ratio of condition to average yield this season 
should equal what it was last year the average yield per 
acre would be 11.40 bushels, which, applied to 36,300,000 
acres, would imply a crop of 414,000,000 bushels. If the 
result should be similar to that of 1886, the yield would 
be 10.90 bushels, pointing to a crop of 395,000,000 
bushels. In view of the multiplying evidence of disap- 
pointments in the Minnesota and Dakota crops, it is justi- 
able to assume that the official estimate does not logically 
suggest over 400,000,000 bushels as the result of the har- 
vest, on the measured bushel basis, and that on the 60- 
pound basis the production is not likely to exceed 375,- 
000,000 bushels. If this prove correct, the exportable 
surplus for the year will likely fall short of 75,000,000 
bushels, as previously suggested by the Price Current as 
the possible limit. 

The average condition of the leading spring wheat 
states compares with previous years as follows: 


1888. 1887, 1886. 1885. 1884. 
Minnesota........ 70 72 87 78 102 
Dakotas aw eccsice ? 78 89 val 96 96 
TOWaiatisisiomicewee aus 73 7 96 88 98 
Nebraska......... 80 76 76 90 98 
Wisconsin........ 78 72 78 7’ 103 


In a table elsewhere will be seen the details of averages 
for all the states. 

The total area in wheat, the production and average 
yield in late years are shown in the following: 


Acres. Yield. Bushels. 
1887. 37,641,783 12.1 456,329.000 
1886. . 36,806, 184 12.4 457,218,000 
1885.. 84,189,246 10.4 357,112,000 
1884. . 39. 475,885 13.0 512,764,000 
1883... 36,393/319 11.5 420,154,000 
1882 87. "067 194 13.6 504,185,000 
1881 37,709,020 10.1 383,280,000 
1880 37,986,717 dk fant 498,550,000 
1879 2545 950 13.8 448,756,000 
EX ich Rheem meee 32,108,560 13.1 420,122,000 


— Cincinnati Price Current. 


PLENTY OF PLUCK. 


**Oh, you haven’t got enough pluck for a speculator,” 
siid the head of a board of trade firm to a complaining 
young operator. 

“Pluck !” echoed the youth as he started for home; 
‘*well, I ought to have enough of it—I’ve been plucked 
every day for a month.’— Chicago Tribune, 
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McGregor, Man., wants an elevator. 

A new elevator is being built at Pauline, Neb. 

A cotton seed oil mill will be erected at Providence, 
La. 

Egloff Bros., Valley Mills, Tex., have built a new 
elevator. 

Morrison & Poor, grain dealers at Ellis, Neb., 
sold out. 

Hume & Robinson, grain dealers, Austin, Tex., 
sold out. 

Brass & Co., grain dealers, Grand Forks, Dak., have 
dissolved. 

John Kirchgessner will build a brewery at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 

A new 12,000-bushel elevator will be built at Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

The Berlin Elevator Company, Berlin, Ont.,-will build 
an elevator. 

Hedlund & Co., Dayton, Iowa, grain and live stock, 
have dissolved. 

Mr. Alexander will build a 32,000-bushel elevator at 
Deloraine, Man. 

Messrs. Coombs & Stewart will build a grain elevator 
at Neepawa, Man. 

Messrs. Rogers & Mitchell, Clearwater, Man., are build- 
ing a large elevator. 

Binder & Wark have discontinued their grain and feed 
business at Golden, Col. 

Churchill & Sons are putting another dump into their 
elevator at Meadows, Ill. 

The total grain storage capacity of St. Lawrence, Dak., 
is about 250,000 bushels. 

The Libby Elevator at Brownton, Minn., has been 
bought by Adam Rieger. 

J. R. Phipps & Co. are building a new 40,000-bushel 
elevator at Hartford, Ky. 

McDonald & Garnes succeed Mr. McDonald in the grain 
business at Bayard, Iowa. 

Werts & Rookey have bought the grain business of G. 
C. Boggs, at Russell, Iowa. 

Lewis Jones of Belleflower, Ill , will close out his grain 
and stock business in Kansas. 

Messrs. Chalmers Bros. & Bethune will build a grain 
elevator at Pilot Mouad, Man. 

W. L. Reed succeeds to the grain business of H. T. 
Reed & Son, at Monteith, Iowa. 

Watson, Shepard & Co., grain brokers, Minneapolis, 
Minn., have dissolved partnership. 

T. C. Hawley & Co. succeed Thos. F. Orton & Co. in 
the grain business at Lancaster, Wis. 

Snowden & Roberts, grain commission merchants, Bal- 
timore, Md., have dissolved partnership. 

T. W. Dollarhide & Co.., Denison, Texas, grain and 
feed dealers, have dissolved partnership. 

C. A. Whitney & Co. succeed C. A. Whitney in the 
grain and lumber business at Varna, Ill. 

J. W. Wilson, grain and live stock, Dayton, Iowa, has 
sold out to Lind, Lundblad & Gustafson. 

The Colorado Milling and Elevator Company, Denver, 
Col., have put in a 250-horse power boiler. 

Jones & Parkhurst, grain and implements, Sheldon, 
Iowa, have sold out their implement business. 

McMideal & Son of McGregor, Iowa, have their ware- 
house at White Lake, Dak., nearly completed. 

William M. Potts, grain dealer at Whitehall, Ind., has 
failed. Liabilities small and assets not known. 

W.. N. Willis, in the grain and coal business at Apling- 
ton, Iowa, has sold out to Weisse & Ludemann. 

A. D. Mulford & Co., grain commission merchants, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have dissolved partnership. 

The Elevator Co., Winnebago Summit, Iowa, have 
put a new 15 horse power boiler into their elevator. 

C. G. Bosch & Co., grain dealers, Davenport, l[owa, 
have dissolved partnership. C.G. Bosch succeeds. 

Mr. R. Ironside is building a 40,000-bushel elevator at 
Manitou, Man. It will include chopping machinery. 


The Central Elevator Company, Minneapolis, Minn , 
have amended their articles of incorporation. fixing their 
capital stock at $500,000 and limiting their indebtedness 


have 


have 


to $25,000 for everything but wheat, and for that liability 
to the extent of $500,000 may be incurred. 


Paul Schwarz hss been admitted to the cotton and 
grain firm of Williams, Black & Co , New York City. 


Setzer & Conard, Kellogg, Iowa, have purchased a com- 
plete elevator outfit of Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, has shipped a com- 
plete elevator outfit to Wier & McMillen, Peterson, Towa. 


The Germania Brewing Association has been incorpo- 
rated at Minneapolis, Minn., witha capital stock of $250,- 
000. 

The Little Rock, Ark., Oil & Compress Company will 
spend about $50,000 in improving their cotton-seed oil 
mill. 


The. Virden Flouring Mill Company, Virden, Man., 
will build an elevator to be used in connection with their 
mill. 


The Sarnia Grain Warehousing Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Sarnia, Ont, Canada, with a capital stock of 
$5,000. 

The Mt. Clemens Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Mt. Clemens, Mich., with a capital stock of 
$3,500. 

Heath Bros., in the grain business in this city and at 
Shelby, Ohio, have dissolved partnership. Roger Heath 
succeeds, 


The Gate City Milling Co. will build a warehouse for 
storage purposes in connection with their mill at Rapids 
City, Dak. 

The wheat crop of Brown Co., Dak., has been very 
large, and farmers are receiving eighty cents a bushel for 
No. 1 hard. 


The Santa Fe elevator ‘‘A,” in this city, has been made 
a regular elevator for the receipt and delivery of grain 
and flaxseed. 


The elevator men at Duluth are getting ready for their 
usual fire tournament. A prize will be given to the win- 
ning elevator. 


Jenkins Bros., grain dealers of Russell, Iowa, have dis- 
solved partnership, and the business is now in the hands 
of A. F. Jenkins. 


The B. & M. elevator, at Burlington, Iowa, is ready and 
in the hands and under the management of the firm of 
Rowland F. Hill & Co. 


Two new elevators will be built at Cypress River, 
Man., this season. The local authorities of the town can 
give fuller information. 


The S:. Bernard Coal Company of Earlington, Ky., 
has added a small Harrison conveyor to carry pea coal to 
elevator for coking purposes. 


E. Torrance, Worthington, Minn., has ordered an ele- 
vator outfit, with all the necessary furnishings, of Geo. 
L. Jarrett, Des Moires, Iowa. 


Messrs. Garison Alford and T. J. Todd of Timpson, 
Tex., have ordered the machinery for cleaning cotton 
seed and will soon add an oil mill. 


A. Miller, New Sweden, Me., has rebuilt his starch 
factory at Perham, which was burned last spring. His 
factory at New Sweden is nearly completed, 


The Farmers’ Warehouse Company at Woonsocket, 
Dak , have declared a dividend of 100 per cent. on busi- 
ness covering a period of only eight months. 


J. Shaake, Anita, Iowa, has purchased of Geo. L. Jar- 
rett, Des Moines, same state,‘an elevator outfit, with a full 
line of shafting, pulleys, sprocket wheels, etc. 


The Dillon Oil Mill Company of Dillon, S. C., has 
been organized by J. W. Dillon, J. H. David and W. H. 
Steed. They will build a cotton-seed oil mill. 


More than 75,000 bushels of oats have been marketed 
at Philo, Ill , this season, all except three carloads being 
white, the price paid being 25 cents per bushel. 


The grain elevator at Lexington, Ill., formerly owned 
by John A. Campbell, has been sold to Haynes, Gordon 
& Co. of Chenoa, who will hereafter operate it. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company are building 
an elevator at Deloraine, Man. Mr. C. A. Young and 
Mr. McMillan will also build elevators at that place. 


Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, has recently shipped 
to J. P. Peterson, Ellsworth, Minn., an elevator outfit, 
with all the necessary pulleys, shafting, sprockets, belts, 
etc. 


Seven elevators, of 25,000 bushels’ capacity each, are 
about to be erected by the Keewatin mills, east of Win- 
nipes, Man., on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road. 


The new grain elevator at Port Huron, Mich., is said 
to be one of the best and strongest in the state. It will 
ae ee bushels of grain, and is the fifth elevator in 

e city. 


Articles of association were filed Sept. 4, by the Wen- 
dell Grain Co., organized for the purpose of carrying on in 
Detroit, Mich., the business of buying and selling all kinds 


of grain, seeds, provisions and produce generally. The 


ock is $20,000, and the stockholders are F. 
tte tenesiee John H. Wendell, Christian J. 
Lichtenberg, Harvey E. Wendell, Eber Ward and Aaron 
Parker. 4 
The Macon Oil & Fertilizer Company, Macon, Ga, are 
making extensive additions to their works and will put 
in another large engine. Their capacity will be increased 
20 tons daily. 


Thomasboro, Ill., is an excellent grain market. Babb 
& Morrison have found an engine necessary in their ele- 


vator. They have bought about 50,000 bushels of oats of © 


the new crop. . 


With the completion of the new elevators on the North- 
western Railroad, Groton, Dak., will have nine elevators, 
with a combined capacity of 300,000 bushels, which enti- 
tles her to the name of the Elevator City. 


At St. Paul, Minn., the Hicks Malting Company will 
build a four-story malt house and elevator at a cost of 
$60,000. The construction will consist of common brick, 
corrugated iron, slate and metallic shillings. 


Messrs. Alden Barnes and W. B. Probasco, Barnes, 
Tll., are building quite a number of new corn cribs at 
this place and will do a general grain business in the fu- 
ture, Mr. Probasco having bought a share in the elevator. 


Monaghan Bros., Hawarden, Iowa, have ordered an 
engine, boiler, warehouse separator, combined sheller and 
cleaner, one brush machine. one granulator. and a full 
line of mill furnishings of Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Brooks Bros. have begun the erection of a new elevator 
at Schurmeier, six miles north of Grand Forks, Dak. 
This firm now has a large line of first class elevators in 
Minnesota and Dakota, and is very popular with the 
farmers. 


The Greentown Roller Mill and Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Greentown, Ind., with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The directors are W. F. Templin, A. 
A. Covall, A. E. Curles, Stephen Colescott and L. O. 
Doriman. 


The farmers of Dodge county, Neb., are not patroniz- 
ing the Farmers’ Elevator Company as they ought to, 
and a warning has ben sent out that unless they support 
the concern it will fall into the hands of the greedy ele- 
vator trust inside of six months. 


The first to teach publicly how to starch linen was a 
Dutch woman, Mrs. Dingley. She charged $25 for teach- 
ing the art and $2 for showing how to make the starch. 
Starch in those days was made solely from wheat, but 
now, or since 1841, it is made mostly from corn —G@lobe— 
Democrat. ' 


Messrs. Finch & Hayward of Davenport, Iowa, have 
their large elevator at that point well under way. The 
E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company, of Racine, Wis., 
furnish the complete outfit of machinery, cleaners, etc., 
and one of their men is superintending putting up the 
machinery. 


The Farmers’ Union, Oakland, Neb., have made a levy 


”" 


if 


Lad 


of 50 per cent. on their stockholders, and will erect an 


elevator immediately, the cost of which will not be less 
than $5,000. It will have a capacity of 15,000 bushels. 
It will be the largest one in Burt County, and built on the 
latest designs. 

The North Dakota Elevator Company, which removed 
its general office from Jamestown, Dak., to Duluth; 
Minn., last fall, removed to-day to Minneapolis, Minn. 
The principal reason for the change of base given is the 


bad passenger train and mail facilities on the Northern 


Pacific Road out of Duluth. 
M. Killion & Co. of Downs, Ill., have traded their 


rtock of goods for the elevator of J. M. Moon at Mans-_ 


field, same state. M. Killion will go to Mansfield and 


run the elevator at that point, and J. R. Carlisle will — 


manage the elevator at Downs. The firm name will re- 
main as heretofore, M. Killion & Co. 


Judge O’Brien of the Supreme Court, at the instance 


of the First National Bank of Chillicothe, O., has 
an attachment against the property of the Scioto 


ted 
alley 


Grain Company of Ohio, in a suit to recover the value of © 


a carload of 700 bushels of wheat worth $600, alleged to 
have been converted by the company. 


A joint stock farmers’ elevator company has been 
formed at Millbank, Dak., with a capital stock of $3,500. 
It has leased the round elevator, and commenced b' 
wheat. The officers are: W. F. Burmon, president; A. 
L. Patridge, vice-president; D. W. Diggs, secretary and 
general manager; directors, F.B. Roberts, H. Schrapp 
and A. M. Hagan. 


The Oliver Oil Company of Charlotte, N. C., have res 


cently built a new seed warehouse, new oil house and 
new boilerroom. Have put in two new boilers, new 
engine, presses, liaters, etc., and doubled the capacity of 
their mill. They have the same officers as last year: A. 
E. Thornton, president; Geo. L. Baker, secretary and 
treasurer; Thos. M. Belk, manager. 


Burlington, Iowa, has elevators for the holding of 

and warehouses for the accommodation of farm 1 

and is one of the best grain points in the West. Dat 

the past year no point west of Peoria and Chicago has 

handled grain to as good advantage as Burlington. Her 

railroad facilities are first-class. She is the central of and 

one of the most important points on the ee 1g 
y lines in 


ton & Quincy system, and has nine railwa 


> 
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- She has the great Mississippi at her side, a constant men- 
ace to railroad corporations, and her freight rates are con- 
sequently reasonable at all times. She does an immense 
lumber trade, being able to receive her consignments at 
small cost for transportation down the river from the 
Northern pineries. She does a large wholesale business 
and a great and growing jobbing trade.— Zz. 


A syndicate of Portland, Ore., capitalists, have pur- 
chased the docks and warehouses of the Tacoma Dock 
and Warehouse Company, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. T. B. 
Wilcox, vice-president of the Portland Fiouring Mills 
Company, is one of the company. The new owners will 
continue the wheat shipping business, and will probably 
also use the buildings for grain storage in connection 
ion the new 1,000-barrel mill they are about to build at 

acoma, 


Dr. John Stemer of Woonsockett, and Aug. Null and 
William Glisendorf of White Lake, Dak., have suc- 
ceeded in putting the Farmers’ Shipping and Purchasing 
Association on a substantial basis. This will give five 
buyers of grain at White Lake. They have secured 
sufficient money for the erection of an elevator, purchas- 
ing machinery and necessary expenses attending sucha 
large enterprise. The site has been obtained and the 
work of construction begun. 


S. R. Post, one of the best-known traders on the Prod- 
uce Exchange of New York City, suspended Aug. 21. 
Mr. Post was a bear on wheat, and it was estimated that 
he was short about 6,000,000 bushels, while he was a bull 
on corn, and was long on that cereal nearly 1,000,000 
bushels. His losses will amount to about $275,000, which 
it was stated he would soon payin full. He was pinched 
in the Harper deal, a year ago, which reduced his fortune 
to $1,000,000. He will probably resume. 


The Griffiths-Marshall Grain Commission Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., have filed articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of state with a capital stock of $100, 
000. The incorporators are Charles 8. Hulbert, Charles 
M. Amsden, Olaf N. Ostrom, James Marshall, William 
Griffiths and George H. Dodge, all of Minneapolis. The 
general nature of the business of the corporation will be 
the handling of grain and other farm products on com- 
mission or otherwise; also the owning and operating of 
grain elevators or warehouses within and without the 
state of Minnesota. 


A dispatch to a Chicago paper from Fargo, Dak., says: 

“Considerable animosity is being engendered against 
elevator companies at unjnst grading of wheat now being 
marketed. That there is considerable damaged wheat in 
the territory is not denied, but there are localities where 
such is not. the case, and it is claimed the elevators are 
slow in judgment and unjust in grades. More wheat will 
be merketed in Dakota than reports would indicate, and 
while considerable is of good quality, there is a great deal 
of damaged wheat mixed with it which will lower the 
grade. The average yield will not be over eight bushels.’ 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Company is composed 
of Messrs. J. Q. Adams, of Minneapolis, president; G. S. 
Barnes, of Fargo, S. 8. Eaton, St. Paul, E. S. Bristol, 
of Boston, W. H. Dunwoody, Minneapolis. All of these 
gentlemen, accompanied by their representative, F. Noo- 
nan, of Spokane Falls, Washington, Ter., were in Taco- 
ma recently, completing arrangements for a new building. 
The company has 180 elevators in Minnesota, and has al- 
ready eighteen in this territory, and has completed arrange- 
ments for six more. They have elevators all along the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The Ohio Grain and Seed Company of Cincinnati, has 
an agent operating what is believed to be a swindling 
-game in the southern tier counties in New York. A Del- 
aware county farmer, who came near being caught in the 
net, gives the following account of his experience: A 
man of business-like appearance and address called upon 
him, representing himself as an agent for the Ohio Grain 
and Seed Company, and offering for sale an alleged new 
variety of wheat for seeding purposes, styled, ‘‘gold 
medal wheat.” The agent represented that the variety 
was something new, and of which his company controlled 
the whole supply in the country, and he exhibited to the 
farmer a lot of certificates alleged to be signed by promi- 
nent Western wheat growers, stating that they had tried 
the new kind and had found it extraordinarily prolific and 
valuable for flouring uses. The agent offered to sell the 
farmer 10 bushels of the seed wheat, to be sowed this 
fall, at $15 a bushel, and to take a note for the amount 
($150), payable on the first of next July, and, to secure 
the farmer against any possible lossin the transaction, 
the seed company would give bim a bond agreeing to pay 

him $15 a bushel for 10 bushels of his crop, and $5 a 
bushel for all he raised in excess of that quantity. The 
agent figured that eight acres of land, seeded with 10 
bushels of this wonderfully valuable variety of wheat, 
would return a crop of 500 bushelsof the value of not 
less than $2,500. The farmer was captivated with the 

prospect of big profitsin wheat growing, and gave the 
iy an order for 10 bushels of seed and his note for 
$150, taking a receipt and bond as specified. But the 
agent had hardly got out of sight and given the farmer a 
little chance for reflection when a gleam of suspicion en- 
tered the granger’s mind that he had been made the 
victim of a swindle similar to the ‘‘Bohemian oats” fraud 
that was quite extensively pacticed afew years ago. He 
consulted a neighbor about the matter, and his suspicions 
were confirmed by finding out that the seed agent had 
offered his note for sale to this neighbor at a liberal dis- 
count from its face value. On learning this the farmer 
' hitched up his horse and started in pursuit of the seed 


man, whom he overtook at Hancock just as he was 
about boarding an Erie railroad train. At first the fel- 
low put on a bold face, claiming that the transaction was 
legitimate, and that he had forwarded the note to his 
company at Cincinnati, but when threatened with sum- 
mary arrest he gave up the note to the maker. 


The storage capacity for wheat at Tacoma, Washington 
Ter., is extremely limited, compared with the require- 
ments. It consists of nine warehouses, with a floor area 
of 45,000 square feet. Every foot of this floor was 
loaded, not long since, seven sacks deep with wheat, the 
track-room back of the warehouses was tolid with box 
cars loaded with wheat, the side tracks of the Northern 
Pacific all the way from Tacoma, out the valleys of the 
Puyallup and the Green Rivers, up, through and over 
the mountains and strung along through the plains of the 
other side into the heart of the great wheat fields—every 
sen of room and every available car was crowded with 
wheat, 


A rather clever game was recently brought to disastrous 
end, as far as the worker of it was concerned. A man 
named Campbell came to this city with a letter of intro- 
duction to Chandler, Brown & Co., purporting to come 
from C. N. Walker & Co., of Peoria, Ill. He presented 
a bill of lading for 5,600 bushels of corn, which bill ap- 
peared to be regular in every respect, and wished the firm 
to dispose of it for him. He then borrowed $200 of the 
firm. They became suspicious, and upon telegraping to 
Peoria, learned that the man’s papers were forgeries. 
Campbell was traced to Peoria, where he went under the 
name of William Berry, was arrested and brought back 
to Chicago. He was held to the criminal court in bonds 
of $1,000. 


Henry G. Morris, grain‘and lumber dealer, Eden, I1., 
died recently. 


The death is announced of Ralph W. Baker, of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade. 


The death is announced of C. A. Briggs of the firm of 
Briggs & Co., grain dealers, Taunton, Mass. 


C. Moore of the firm of C. & W.C. Moore, millers 
and grain dealers, Moscow, Idaho, died recently. 


A. T. Gullet, a grain dealer at Elliott, Ill., is very low 
with consumption, and his recovery is despaired of. 


The elevator of J. G. Vancleve & Co., Macon City, 
Mo., has been burned. Loss $5,000; fully insured. 


A little boy and a box of matches caused the destruc- 
tion of a warehouse and 10,000 bushels of grain at Franks- 
ville, Wis. 


The elevator of Gregg Bros. at Fairfield, Neb., was 
struck by lightning Aug. 16 and burned to the ground. 
It was almost empty. 


The floating elevator of George Gilchrist at New Orleans, 
La., was destroyed during the tornado which visited that 
coast, Aug. 17. The elevator was valued at $13,000. 


The wheat warehouse of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
at Tacoma, Wash. Ter., collapsed Aug. 15, destroying 
about 6,000 tons of grain. The piles of the building had 
been eaten through by worms. 


Magor Bros. & Co., grain merchants, Montreal, Canada, 
suffered a loss of several thousand dollars by smoke and 
water. Fire in an adjoining building was the cause. The 
loss was covered by insurance. 


The steam elevator of J. B. Johnson of Darien, Wis., 
burned to the ground with its contents, early on the morn- 
ing of Aug. 24. The total loss was about $5,000, on which 
there was an insurance of $3,000. 


Early on the morning of Aug. 21 the malt house at 
Rondout, N. Y., was burned. with 30,000 bushels of 
malt belonging to Neidlinger, Schmidt & Co. of New 
York. The loss was about $100,000. 


The death is announced of Frank I. Young, at Toledo, 
Ohio, a member of the grain commission firm of Young 
Bros. of that city, at the age of 41 years. He wasa 
member of the Toledo Produce Exchange. 


The large warehouse at Tulare, Cal., belonging to T. 
Hatch & Co. was burned recently. The capacity of the 
warehouse was 4,500 tons of grain, but fortunately, at the 
time of the fire, it contained only about 2,000 sacks of 
grain. 


Charles F. Rubel of Detroit, Mich., employed at the 
Union elevator in Detroit, was crushed to death by a 
windlass, Sept. 7. He was drawn under the machinery 
in such a way as to crush his skull, cut off one of his 
hands, and many bones broken. He was 38 years old and 
leaves a wife and five small children. 


Gen. C. P. Buckingham died in this city recently at the 
age of 80 years. Deceased came to Chicago in 1856, and 
with Solomon Sturges built the Illinois Central elevators. 
In 1863 he went to New York state, and engaged in the 
elevator business in Brooklyn. In 1868 he moved back 
to Chicago, and with his brothers, managed the elevators 


he had built ten years before. In 1873 he united with his 
brothers in establishing the Chicago Steel Works, and was 
president of that institution at the time of his death. 


The St. Anthony and Dakota elevator at Hunter, Dak , 
burned Sept. 5, together with three horses and four thou- 
sand bushels of wheat. The origin of the fire was un- 
known. It was first seen in the stable. Fully covered 
by insurance. 


The death of Geo. F. Withers at Liverpool, Eng., is 
announced. Mr. Withers was the New York manager of 
the export business of W. 8. Patterson & Preston, and 


was a member of the New York Produce Exchange. He 
was suffering from consumption and had returned to 


Liverpool where his people lived, some time previous to 
his death. He was 31 years old. 


Henry Combs of the firm of Combs & Halsey, grain 
jobbers, died at his home in Jersey City, N. J., recently. 
He was a member of the Produce Exchange of New York 
City, and was noted for his cheerfulness, jollity and great 
good nature. He had been sick but a little over two 
weeks. He was a member of the New Jersey Assembly 
and of the Jersey City common council. He was sixty 
years of age. 


The two elevators, with their adjoining coal sheds and 
offices, belonging to Murray & Robinson, and C. A. Conk- 
lin, at Clark, Dak., bu.ned with all their contents, Sept. 
4, The loss was about $6,000, one.half covered by insur- 
ance. Both will rebuild at once. The fire was supposed 
to have been set by drunken tramps. The Van Dusea ele- 
vator adjoining was also on fire, but was saved by the 
good work of the fire company and citizens. 


The distillery of G. W. Robson, Jr., & Co., Finchtown, © 
Ky., was the scene of a great explosion, Sept.4. George 
Ulrich, the night watchman, was making his rounds, and 
going into the condensing room oa the third floor with his 
lantern, the light came in contact with the escaping gas 
from a leaking pipe and a tremendous explosion followed. 
Ulrich was badly injured, being severely burned about 
the.face, arms and head, and it was feared that he inhaled 
the flames, which was probable, as the room was one solid 
mass of flame. Medical aid was summoned, and he was 
removed to his home in an unconscious condition, and it 
was feared that he would not survive. The terrific force 
of the explosion blew out the sides of the building and set 
fire to the structure. The damage to the building was 
$1,500, fully covered by insurance. 


The extensive buildings of the Herman Berghoff Brew- 
ing company, Fort Wayne, Ind., which were only recently 
finished at a cost of $20,000, were almost totally dostroyed 
by fire Aug. 22, only the outer walls remaining standing. 
The fire department responded promptly, but was handi- 
capped by the low water pressure, it being impossible to 
raise a stream above the third story. The efforts of the 
department were turned to saving the valuable machinery. 
The brewery was a magnificent structure, designed by 
Architect Wolf of Chicago, and fitted up in modern style. 
The Berghoff brothers, one of whom is the treasurer, were 
the principal stockholders in the concern. The loss was 
estimated at $100,000, with only $10,000 insurance. The 
brewory will be rebuilt at once. The origin of the fire 
was unknown, but was supposed to have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion. 


MANITOBA GRAIN STANDARDS, 


Extra Manitoba hard wheat shall be sound and well 
cleaned, weighing not less than 62 pounds to the bushel, 
and shall be composed of at least 85 percent. of hard Red 
Fyfe wheat grown in Manitoba or the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

No. 1 Manitcba hard wheat shall be sound and well 
cleaned, weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel, 
and shall be composed of at least two-thirds of hard Red 
Fyfe wheat, grown in Manitoba or the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

No. 2 Manitoba hard wheat shall be sound and reason- 
ably cleaned, weighing not less than 58 pounds, composed 
of at least two-thirds of hard Red Fyfe wheat, grown in 
Manitoba or the Northwest Territories. 

No. 1 hard White Fyfe wheat shall be sound and well 
cleaned, weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel, 
and shall be composed of not less than 60 per cent. of 
hard White Fyfe wheat, grown in Manitoba or the North- 
west Territories, and shall not contain more than 25 per 
cent. of soft wheat. 

No, 1 Manitoba Northern wheat shall be sound and 
well cleaned, weighing nt less than 60 pounds to the 
bushel, and shall be composed of at least 50 per cent. of 
Red Fyfe wheat, grown in Manitoba or the Northwest 
Territories. 

No. 2 Manitoba Northern wheat shall be sound and rea- 
sonably cleaned, of good milling qualities and fit for 
warehousing, weighing not less than 58 pounds to-the 
bushel, and shall be composed of at least 50 per cent. of 
hard Red Fyfe wheat, grown in Manitoba or the North- 
west Territories. 

No. 1 spring wheat shall be sound and well cleaned, 
weighing not less than 60 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 spring wheat shall be sound and reasonably clean, 
weighing not less than 58 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 spring wheat shall comprise all wheat fit for 
warehouseing, not good enough to be graded as No. 2, 
weighing not less than 56 pounds to the bushel. 

Rejected spring wheat shall comprise all wheat fit for 
warehousing, but too low in weight or otherwise unfit to 
be graded as No. 3. 

Goose wheat No. 1 shall be plump and well cleaned, 
weighing not less than 61 pounds per bushel. 
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DALRYMPLE ON WHEAT PRICES. 


Perhaps the views of Mr. Oliver Dalrymple, the 
bonanza farmer, in regard to wheat prices, present 
and probable, may not be regarded with confi- 
dence; but they are worth repeating, even if they 
are three weeks old. Mr. Dalrymple thinks the 
world’s wheat crop is 300,000,000 bushels short. 
He believes that the world’s reserves are pretty 
well exhausted, and that our own crop of winter 
wheat is fully 50,000,000 bushels short. Further, 
he states that while Minnesota and Dakota have 
raised a full crop of straw, the wheat there makes 
only from one-half to two-thirds of a crop. He 
therefore thinks that after seven years of falling 
wheat prices an upward tendency is now unavoid- 
able, and he looks to a return of the times when 
wheat sold at $1.25 at Chicago. We may add 
that Benner, the Ohio prophet, predicts a general 
advance in prices all around, and a prosperous 
good time commencing this fall and next year. 
We hope the anticipations of Mr. Benner may be 
realized. 


THE ST. CLAIR FLATS CANAL. 


The discussion of the Fisheries Treaty and the 
retaliatory policy against Canada advocated in 
some quarters has given rise to a question as to 
whether the United States has a clear title to the 
St. Clair Flats Canal. On the one hand it is 
claimed that this canal is in part through Cana- 
dian territory, and that for twenty years the game 
and fishery overseers of the Dominion fhave had 
full charge of that section of the St. Clair Flats 
through which the canal runs. In the river and 
harbor bill of 1874 there is a clause which seems 
to concede that a portion of the canal at least is 
through Canadian territory, and this holds true 
of the Soo Canal and Detroit River. 

On the other hand, it is true that in treaty stip- 
ulations Canada has always conceded our owner- 
ship in the St. Clair Canal; and as it was built by 
American money and under an act of the Ameri- 
can Congress, with no protest from any source, it 
‘would seem strange that an adverse claim should 
be set up at this late stage of the game. We do 
not believe that our Canadian friends intend 
seriously to claim either the Soo or the St. Clair 
Canal. They have too often conceded our rights 
in both to now set up an adverse claim. Still, it 
is deplorable that two countries that should be 
bound by the closest ties should now be seeking 


means by which one may hurt the other. Diplo- 
macy should avert such a result. No matter how 
truculent either side may be, we want neither war 
nor making faces at each other. Let business 
interests have some w.ight in the settlement of 
our differences with our neighbor. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT GRADES. 


A large amount of unnecessary excitement was 
created by the assertion that the Minnesota Board 
of Warehouse Commissioners was about to alter 
the grades so as to accommodate the grades to 
the inferior wheat of the present year. A howl 
went up everywhere, from Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Duluth, protesting against any such unwar- 
ranted move against the integrity of established 
grades. And now it appears that the commis- 
sion never anticipated making the changes which 
they were credited with as desiring. 

The original rumor said that from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of frosted wheat was to be permissible in 
No. 1 hard, the highest grade, and from 25 to 50 
per cent. of frosted wheat in No. 2 Northern. Of 
course this meant revolution; and all the dealers 
in the Northwest arose in arms against such an 
arbitrary innovation. In Minneapolis it was pro- 
posed that three separate grades be made for the 
frosted wheat; but so strong was the feeling 
against changing the present grades that even 
this proposition was voted down. 

The facts of the case are that Minnesota in- 
spection has always admitted a small percentage 
of frosted grain even in the highest grade, No. 1 
hard. The fact has not been advertised, for very 
obvious reasons; but, nevertheless, a small per- 
centage of frosted wheat has not acted as a bar 
to high grading when the wheat was otherwise 
hard, mature and clean. The present instruction 
to inspectors is to allow a trace of frosted wheat 
in No. 1 hard if the grain in other respects is all 
right. In No. 1 Northern from 10 to 15 per cent. 
of frosted wheat will be permitted if the grain is 
in the right condition. A still larger percentage 
of the frosted grain will be allowed in Nos. 2 and 
3 Northern, with due regard to the other charac- 
teristics of the grain. So we may conclude that 
the scare about Northwestern wheat grades is un- 
founded, 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 
LAW. 


The lower House of Congress has passed a 
number of amendments to the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law. One of them provides that in all 
civil actions and proceedings of whatever nature 
under the law, jurisdiction is conferred on state 
courts, making their jurisdiction concurrent with 
that of the United States Courts. A stringent 
amendment in regard to pooling was voted down, 
because its provisions were too strict. An amend- 
ment was adopted, aimed at the discrimination 
practiced by railroads in favor of oil companies 
that own their own tank cars. The following was 
adopted without amendment: 


That where any railroad company heretofore chartered 
or incorporated, or which hereafter may be chartered or 
incorporated by act of Congress, has built or constructed 
and operates or shall build, construct or operate a rail- 
road through, across or into the territorial limits of any 
state or territory of the United S:ates, the tolls, rates and 
fares made or cnarged for the transportation of property 
and passengers over or upon such road or roads for traffic 
within the limits of a state or territory and the tariffs and 
schedules thereof shall be subject to the legislative con- 
trol of and by the several states and territories through, 
across, or into which such road _ or roads are constructed, 
built or operated, anything in charter or acts of Congress 
creating such company or companies, or any law of any 
state or territorial legislature enacted in pursuance to such 
charter or act of incorporation to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Sec. 2, That Sec. 1 of this act shall be limi‘ed in its 
operation, and shall apply only to the carriage and trans- 
portation by such company or companies of passengers 
and property wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad 
and partly by water, when bothare used under a common 
management, control or arrangement, from one place or 
station to another place or station, both being within the 
territorial limits of one and the same state,‘or they shall in 
no case apply to any commerce between the states, terri- 
tories, or into foreign countries. 


When Senator Cullom introduced and advo- 


cated the Inter-State Commerce Bill he freely 
admitted that it was only tentative, and not per- 
fect or anywhere near perfect. He simply advo- 
cated it as a commencement of grappling with 
the problem which would afford a basis for future 
legislation. It is a big contract which the legis- 
lative power has undertaken, that of securing ex- 
act justice to shippers from the railroads; but we 
have no doubt that sooner or later the best wishes 
of the friends of justice will be realized. 


AN ELEVATOR INSURANCE SUIT. 


Tux suit of the Farmers’ Union Elevator Co, 
of Minneapolis against several insurance compa“ 
nies has been decided in favor of the plaintiffs. 
The elevator company has lines of elevators on 
the Manitoba and Northern Pacific roads. These 
elevators were insured in a number of companies, 
and one policy covered them all, the same agency 
placing the insurance. Among the elevators was 
one at Hawley, Minn., which was destroyed by 
fire last winter. The insurance agents subse- 
quently discovered that the name of the Hawley 
Mill did not appear on the policy, and proposed 
to take advantage of the error and not pay the 
loss, which amounted to $18,414. The companies 
sued, and the respective amounts claimed were: 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, $2,702; Ameri- 
can Fire Insurance Company, $2,702; Syndicate 
Insurance Company, $1,351; Liverpool & London 
and Globe, $2,702; Queen Insurance Company, 
$2,702; Lancashire Insurance Company, $1,351— 
making a total of $13,513. Judge Lochrea holds 
that the companies must pay the insurance, inas- 
much as the omission was their own, and inad- 
vertent and unintentional. 


THE NORTHWESTERN WHEAT 
CROP. 


One of the chief centers of interest just now 
is the wheat crop of Minnesota and Dakota, The 
most diverse opinions are expressed in speculative 
circles hoth as to the quality and aggregate quan- 
tity of wheat from the fields of the Northwest. 
Doleful reports came from that section before the 
grain was hardly planted, and they have grown 
every week until now. As matters stand now it 
is almost impossible to hazard a guess as to the 
amount of wheat that has been gathered. Trav- 
elers who have visited that section have brought 
back dark pictures of the condition of affairs. 
On the other hand, local papers in some localities 
paint the situation in rosy colors, and the inspec- 
tion so far does not seem to look bad for quality. 
Bull estimates give the crop of Minnesota and 
Dakota down as low as 55,000,000 bushels, while 
bear estimates reach as high as 90,000,000 to 
100,000,000 bushels. Conservative estimates are 
from 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels, with a- 
broad hint as to impaired quality. The fact is 
that the crop was a wretched failure in some local- 
ities, while in others it was very good. It will 
require a couple of weeks yet to decide what isa 
fair compromise between the bull and bear pict- 
ures of the situation. 


We hear “an unfounded rumor,” as Hans Breit- 
mann would say, to the effect that a large com- ~ 
pany with ample means is to be formed for hand- 
ling Northwestern wheat for millers, buying and 
selling by sample only. Their idea is not to al- 
low any wheat of their purchase to go into stor- 
age warehouses except their own, delivering 
wheat to the millers, precisely as it is delivered 
to them, without mixing or grading. 


Tux E. H. Pease Manufacturing Co. of Racine, 
Wis, manufacturers ot grain elevator supplies 
and outfics, have secured control of the entire line 
of “Excelsior” Dustless Grain Separators, graders, 
polishers, oat clippers, etc. We are assured that 
this company have secured through Mr. W. W. 
Ingraham, the former manufacturer, patents on 
several valuable improvements in these machines, 
and as they purpose building all the machines 
heavier and stronger than they have ever been — 
made, it is safe to assume that they will furnish - 
some of the best machines in the market. 
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Mr. T. C. FrizpianpeEr, secretary of the San 
Francisco Produce Exchange, is in the Hast on 
business connected with the Exchange. 


Wu invite and earnestly request correspondence 
from all our readers, whether subscribers or not, 
on all subjects of interest to the trade. 


It is estimated that the Nicaragua Canal will 
require about $75,000,000 for its construction, 
and it is expected that it will pay 6 per cent. on 
a capital stock of $200,000,000. 


Tux subscription price to this paper is only one 
dollar per year. Frankly, now, don’t you think 
is is worth that nominal sum to have its regular 
monthly visit repeated twelve times a year? 


THe grain dealers of Southern Minnesota and 
Dakota had a conference at Winona on Aug. 28. 
It is wall for grain men to get together and map 
out the campaign, instead of fighting each other 
tooth and nail. 


Tr you have anything to sell, advertise it in our 
columns. If you want to buy anything, send us 
‘an advertisement of your wants. We know that 
this journal is carefully read by thousands of peo- 
ple who are responsible business men. 


Tur Omaha Board of Trade claims to be in a 
flourishing condition. Its building and lot are 
worth $190,000, on which bonds have been issued 
to the extent of $79,000. The membership is 260, 
and the rentals amount to $20,000 per year. 


ATTENTION is directed to the advertisement of 
A. L. Duyckinck & Co. of Rising Sun, Md., whose 
card will be found among our Commission Cards. 
One of their specialties is Cecil county hay. They 
invite correspondence from all interested parties. 


Tue Agricultural Department pronounces the 
worm which has damaged corn in Nebraska to be 
the Corn Root Worm, Diabrotica lorgicornis. 
The worm has not been known to thrive on any 
_ other crop, and consequently the remedy is to 
practice rotation of crops. 


Recerets of wheat at Minneavolis for the year 
ending Aug. 31 were 47,109,490 bushels, as 
against 39,278,380 bushels last year. This is the 
largest quantity of wheat ever received in any 
primary market in the world. It exceeds the 
whole of the wheat crop in Minnesota. 


THE corn crop will be tremendous and elevator 
men should get ready to handle it. A corn sheller 
and cleaner are necessary adjuncts, and in many 
localities a grain drier is both desirable and prof- 
itable. In fact, a drier will generally be found 
useful for grading up grain that is a little off. 


At the Chamber of Commerce in Minneapolis 
on Sept. 8, a car of No. 1 hard wheat sold for an 
even 100 cents yer bushel. It was over four years 
since cash wheat sold for a dollar in Minneapolis. 
In May, 1884, sales were made at $1.02, but the 
dollar mark speedily disappeared and only came 
to the surface again last week. 


A soMEWHAT peculiar suit has been commenced 
in the Circuit Court of Cook County by Reynolds 
& Lindblom, an Open Board of Trade firm, 
against Charles H. Smith, who is also a commis- 
sion merchant on the Board. The former firm 
did some business with Smith and sent him checks 
which did not reach him until some days after 
they should have done so, had the mails been 


promptly delivered: In the meantime Smith 
sued out a writ of attachment for his money. 
This, the plaintiffs say, seriously injured their 
business reputation, and they have therefore sued 
for $50,000 damages. 


AmonG the new commission cards in this issue, 
to which the reader’s attention is directed, is that 
of J. M. Girvin & Son, 220 Spear’s Wharf, Balti- 
more. This firm has been in business for over 
forty years and are well known to the trade in their 
specialties, fiour, grain, hay, seed, etc. They in- 
vite correspondence and consigments. 


NorwirusranvinG the fact that business on the 
Hrie Canal has not been as lively this year as 
could be wished, it still remains true, as the Canal 
Advocate says, that “the patient mule still dic- 
tates terms to the grain carrying roads for seven 
months in the year, and that the grain traffic in 
the canal will always assume immense propor- 
tions.” 

THERE seems to be a general desire on the part 
of members both of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the New York Produce Exchange to abolish 
the afternoon session altogether. The grain re- 
ceiving firms in this city seem to be quite gener- 
ally in favor of the scheme. Most of those who 
express themselves decidedly favor a continuous 
session, closing about 1 o’clock. 


ON Sept. 12 the rate on grain from Chicago to 
the seaboard was reduced from 25 to 20 cents per 
hundred pounds. The Pennsylvania road first 
put the new rate into effect, the purpose being, 
it 1s supposed, to bring about a more speedy ad- 
justment of the troubles between the Hastern 
lines. The Pennsylvania road owns a line of 
steamers and is largely in a position to dictate 
rates on export stuff. 


A pispatou from Fargo says that a gigantic 
wheat trust is being formed in the Northwest, 
backed by leading capitalists of Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, St. Paul, Fargo and Brainerd. The trust 
will deal only with the higher grades and the 
plan of combination is to purchase all the wheat 
delivered at the elevators for storage, paying a 
price slightly above market quotations. All this 
is delightfully indefinite and probably not strictly 
true. 


SoMzE six years ago, at the Illinois Central Hle- 
vator in this city, the David Dows loaded 70,000 
bushels of corn in two hours and ten minutes. 
This has been the fastest loading on record until 
a few days ago, when the new steamship Helena 
loaded 71,000 bushels of corn at the new Armour 
Hlevator, on the North Branch, in this city, in 
one hour and fifteen minutes. This is nearly a 
thousand bushels per minute, and everybody 
ought to be satisfied with it, 


OnE day the past month Leopold Bloom and 
Hutchinson made a big trade on the Board. 
Bloom offered to sell a million bushels of Decem- 
ies wheat at 953-8. One of MHutchinson’s 

rokers accepted the offer, which was coupled 
with a further offer to put up $250,000 as margins. 
T'wo certified checks for that amount were put 
up. That is a colossal sum of money to put up 
on a single deal consummated in a few seconds. 
Both men could easily lose that amount, however, 
and yet buy bread. 


GENERAL surprise was manifested in this city 
by the unexpected dissolution of the partnership 
existing between S. D. Foss, E. B. Strong and 
Joseph Reynolds, under the firm name of Foss, 
Strong & Co. The firm went out of business 
on Aug. 31. Ex-Alderman S. D. Foss was the 
head of the firm, who for years was knownas one 
of the most conservative members of the Board 
of Trade. Joseph Reynolds, the company, is the 
owner of the “Diamond Jo” steamboat line, and 
E. B. Strong is also a very wealthy man. The 
firm had been one of the most successful as well 
as extensive grain dealers known to the trade. 


The members retire with ample fortunes. Foss 
will take recreation for some time in California, 
and Strong and Reynolds will permanently retire. 
For a series of years Foss, Strong & Co.’s profits 
were in exce¢s of $100,000 per year, and they had 
a list of 400 active customers, 


Tue call for the Dickey Grain Cleaners has 
been so great of late that the company besides 
running their works to their full capacity have 
been obliged to put on extra men and work over- 
time. They are still behind orders. New im- 
provements have made their old standard cleaners 
more popular than ever. 


Dakota wants a canal. Like everything in 
that wonderland, it is to be no ordinary canal. It 
is to be 480 miles in length, 160 feet wide and 20 
feet deep, connecting the Missouri with the 
James. The estimated cost of the canal is $20,- 
000,000; but, on the other hand, it is claimed that 
such a canal would throw open to navigation 
1,500 additional miles through excellent country 
and afford irrigating facilities for 32,000,000 acres 
of land which only lacks facilities of this kind to 
make it an addition to our arable territory. 


Ir would seem that De Lesseps is either in his 
dotage, is an enthusiast, or only a trifle removed 
from an impostor. It would appear impossible 
that any man should hold out the promises which 
he does to the stockholders of the Panama Canal 
in the light of the enormous expenditure of money 
and life already made. Every disinterested re- 
port says that the Panama Canal is years of time 
and millions of money distant from completion, 
and yet De Lesseps insists on regarding the pro- 
ject as already in the stages of successful comple- 
tion. 


Iv is with deep regret that we chronicle the 
death of Mrs. Angeline Ewell Howes, wife of 
Simeon Howes of Silver Creek, N. Y. This sad 
event occurred at Silver Lake, N. Y., on Aug. 22, 
whither Mrs. Howes had gone two weeks previous- 
ly for a visit to the scenes of her childhood. 
Mrs. Howes was nearly seventy years old, and was 
married to Mr. Simeon Howes nearly fifty years 
ago. With her husband she had resided at Silver 
Creek, N. Y., since 1856, and was the mother of 
seven daughters. She was a most estimable 
Christian woman, whose good deeds will be cher- 
ished in the memory of all who knew her. To 
her mourning husband a wide circle of friends 
tender their heartfelt sympathy. 


Otp timers will remember how HE. L. Harper, at 
present sojourning in the Ohio penitentiary, 
“laid down on” his brokers, Preston & McHenry, 
in 1881, causing them a loss of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars. Harper acted the part of the scoun- 
drel that he was by nature, and old Joe Preston 
died of a broken heart. Judge Sage of the 
United States District Court of the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, has rendered a decision in the liti- 
gation that followed upon Harper’s treachery, in 
favor of Preston & McHenry. The amount in- 
volved is about $300,000, of which possibly $25,- 
000 may be recovered from the wreck of Harper’s 
estate. Judge Sage unmercifully scored the 
Harper side in the whole transaction. 


Tue Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners brought some of the railroads to time in 
short order lately. A number of grain receivers 
went before the commissioners and made com- 
plaint against several of the grain-carrying rail- 
roads, which they accused of discriminating 
against the private elevator concerns. Therais a 
sharp competition for the grain arriving here and 
the owners of private systems have been paying 
the highest prices for it in order to fill their bins. 
This was calculated to operate against the interests 
of the “regular” elevators, or those owned by the 
railroads themselves, and in order to turn the 
scales in their own favor the managers of the 
roads undertook to impose additional switching 
charges on the owners of private elevators. An 
order issued from the offices of some of the rail- 
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roads positively forbids the switching of cars to 
the private concerns at the regular charge for 
that service, and in so doing furnished the ground 
for complaint of discrimination. The roads, on 
the other hand, charged that the private elevators 
were cutting on storage rates, but they neverthe- 
less gave up their practice of discriminating 
against them in switching charges. 


TESTING WHEAT. 


Several years ago, as many will remember, Mr. Don- 
nelly made a campaign against Gen. Washburn for Con- 
gress. One of Mr. Donnelly’s most effective arguments 
among the farmers was known as the ‘‘brass kettle” ar- 
gument. The “brass kettle” is an instrument used by 
wheat buyers in testing the weight of wheat, with a view 
of establishing the grade, it being understood, of course, 
that the less a given quantity weighs the lower will be the 
grade. It is a fact well known to wheat dealers that the 
instrument can be manipulated by skillful hands in such 
& manner as to make the weight vary a pound or more 
per bushel, whichever way it is desired. 

The clamor against the brass kettle became so intense 
that the legislature, some six years ago, adopted the so- 
ealled “‘Stacy filler.” It is the same old Kettle with an 
attachment on the top through which the wheat runs in 
streams. It is asort of filter, though the apertures are 
so large that the wheat does not pack. It is a fair way of 
filling the keitle. and what is still better, the weight can- 
sibly vary. But the enactment of the grain and 
ouse Iaws of 1885 repealed all the old grain laws, 
and figuratively Knocked the bottom out of the “Stacy 
filler.~ 

Gov. McGill has recently had his attention called to the 
fset that under the present system of testing the farmers 
are liable to receive something less than the full value of 
this year’s crop. A shrinkage of one pound, more or less, 
per bushel would mean a loss of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars io the grain producers of the Northwest. After 
pondering ever the matter for a time the Governor, with 
his well-known desire to mete out full justice to the farm- 
ets of the state. dug up the old “‘Stacy filler”, and sum- 
moned Deputy Inspector Clauson to appear before the 
Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners and 
conduct experiments with the same, the Governor having 
previously suggested to the Board the adoption of it- He 
believes that if adopted by the Board in all cases when 
wheat is tested by the state inspectors, the dealers gener- 
ally will adopt it, and a very perplexing feature of the 
wheat question will have been solved. A Tribune re- 
porter witnessed the experiments by Deputy Clausen yes- 


terday, and saw him fill the old “brass Kettle” in a dozen | 


ways, and no two times did it weigh the same. Having 
the power to adopt the Stacy method of testing, the Board 
of Commissioners will doubtless do so to the great advan- 
tage of wheat producers.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


DEALINGS IN FUTURES. 


A friend writes, asking why The Herald of Trade does 
not take a sisnd against option trading? In reply we will 
state that the changed relations of the times have given to 
option trading a standing that cannot be decried. Our 
friend must not ignore the fact that every transaction 
made for future delivery a bona fide delivery has to be 
made, provided the buyer so wills, and such transaction 
is based on 2 certificate that represents actual article. Of 
necessity 2 brokers’ certificate of one hundred or more 
tons of wheat or barley can be made to represent a great 
many transactions, all being necessary is to keep the mar- 


gins 
the air of gambling, are, to a very great extent, the ar- 

dter of the market for the actual article. There are times 
when one or more bold operators can run a successful 
corner or unduly depress values, but these are an ex- 
ception and not the rule; and besides corners have been 
run and depressions made in actual article since the early 


confined to Call Board Exchanges, for the time has long 
gone by when a jobber or manufacturer buys or sells 
only whst are called spot goods, the bulk of the 
transaction in merchandise and produce of every de 
scription nowadays are for forward delivery. To the 
buyer the market to-day offers an inducement to invest in 


one oF more commodities that are either in transit, | 


in course of shipment, or, as yet, have not been mar- 
keted, and he acts accordingly; but before the time 
for delivery arrives the condition of trade, the position of 


the articles, or the views of the buyers may have so} 


changed that his judgment led him to close out, so far as 
he is comcerned, his interest either at a profit or a loss, as 
the ease may be. It is the sales for future delivery that 
admit of larze manufacturing enterprises, and which is 
taken advantage of by our salmon and fruit packers as 
well as by manufacturers of every article of wear. By 
these sales 

packer or manufacturer fo carry on his business virtually 
upon a cash basis. The dealing on Change in grain fat- 
ures is not more reprehensible than the buying and selling 
of merchandise for future delivery. Probably the rapid- 
ity with which certificates of sales for forward delivery 
change hands, is the objectionable feature to our friend, 
if so he must not overlook the fact that the only way to 


well protected. These transactions, which having | 


a line of credit is established which enables the | 
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which, if acceptable, is sold. These transactions cause 
rapid changes in valuations, which are more rapid and 
wide because the commercial world under the impetus of 
steam and electricity moves faster; it is more sensitive, and 
besides it is no longer a question what a local operator 
will give for wheat, but what the world will give for it. 
He who fails, whether merchant, jobber or speculator, to 
keep up with the changed relations of the times, and does 
not adjust his business to the new order of things has 
only himself to blame if he is left with the wreck and ruin 
that the progress of the age leaves behind.—Herald of 
Trade. 


SE GE Sa SS 
[ITEMS FROM ABROAD J) 


It was stated in the International corn market at Vienna 
that the exportable wheat surplus of Austro-Hungary 
this year would be about 18,300,000 bushels. 


A Buda Pesth cable says the Russian rye crop will 
be 520,000,000 bushels, the largest in history, and that 
60-day contracts for the laying down of Russian rye in 
any European port at 56ca bushel are easily negotiable. 


The final memorandum about the crop of India makes 
the area 26,854,882 acres, giving a crop of 258,275,081 
bushels of 62 pounds each. The report states that prices 
went up in the spring owing to poor crop prospects and 
the deficiency of food grains last year, and the surplus in 
Bengal and the central provinces was taken by Northwest, 
but when the present crop was assured prices fell all 
around. 


The city of Paris is now building a magnificent struct- 
ure, Halles au Bles, for her grain, flour, and produce 
traders. It will be larger than the Exchange at Chicago 
and more imposing, because topped by an enormous 
dome. The members of the board will be charged only a 
moderate rental, the offices being numerous enough to 
support the undertaking. The trade is now done ina 
very small room opposite the Lovre. 


H. Kains-Jackson, an English grain statist of high rep- 
utation, says that the wheat crop of the British Isles is 
four-sevenths of that of last year. This means, we infer, 
an import of 35 to 40,000,000 bushels of wheat more than 
last year. The estimate of the shortage of 19 to 29,000,- 
000 hectolitres in the French crop, or 55 to 75,000,000 
bushels, means 3 requirement of that much more than 
last year, when France was an importer. 


According to the latest mail advises Budapesth author- 
ities estimate the Hungarian wheat crop as a fair average. 


| The area sown was slightly larger than last year, but this 
| increase has been more than offset by the floods of last 
| spring. The yield is estimated to be 35,000.000 centals, 


equal to 128,000,000 bushels; that is to say, about 5,000,- 
000 centals, or 18,300,000 bushels less than last year. 
More than two-thirds of this crop will be required for 
home consumption. Rye and barley are unsatisfactory, 
but corn is promising. 


The speculative methods in France are as much unlike 
the American as the English. There is the same fault— 
too much credit. There is no such thing as a margin 
call. Ifyou have a trade away off in November-Febru- 
ary, and it gets $100,000 in your favor and against the 
other fellow, you must sit on your haunches and wait 
with as much patience as the Lord has given you. You 
cannot call a margin. The substantial men feel the sever- 
ity, of course, more than the ‘“‘thin” operators. Its a 
famous system for ‘‘ plunges;” and crashes, although per- 
haps no more frequent over here, area great deal more 
disastrous than in the United States. Very little is done 
at Paris in wheat, although it sends a very large business 
to Chicago. Paris on the other hand, trades vastly more 


!in flour than Chicago; and is, in fact, the onl 
ages. Aside from this, sales for future delivery are not | em id “hess 


option trading flour market in the world.—#z. 


“The essential fact of the situation,” writes Consul 
Mason of Marseilles, ‘‘is that the quantity of the French 
wheat crop of the year cannot exceed 90,000,000 hecto- 
liters, which will leave a deficiency of 28,000,000-hecto 
liters, or about 79,520,000 bushels, to be supplied by im- 
portation.” It is thought that there will be a demand for 
a greater quantity even than this, because the crop was 
short last year and the high duty on wheat checked impor- 
tations, so that the stocks on hand are very low. Un- 
doubtedly the demand would be greater but for the heavy 
duty, which will force people to economize. The law of 
March 25, 1887, advanced the duty from 3 to 5 francs per 
cental. It contains a provision that in case of any extra- 
ordinary crisis the president of the republic may, by 
proclamation, reduce or abate entirely during a stated 
period the duties which it imposes. Consul Mason says 
there is a rumor current that the cabinet will advise that 
this step be taken. But he is not able to learn that the 
Tumor has any suvstantial foundation, and he thinks it 
extremely improbable that the French Government, in 
the presence of the distressed condition of agriculture, 
will abolish a duty which, besides producing a large rev- 
enue, will give French wheat growers 25 per cent. more 
for their product than they could get without it. Russia, 


determine the actual value of an article is to put it up and | Mr. Mason says, has a large and excellent crop, but deal- 


let the one who wants it the most bid the highest price, 


ers in Black Sea ports understand the situation perfectly 


and are holding on for higher prices. All this is encour- 
aging to American farmers. 


HARVESTING GRAIN IN CALI 
FORNIA. 


Nearly all the work of securing the immense grain and 
hay crops of California is done by machinery. The in- 
genuity of man has been taxed to derive means to do away 
with manusl labor so that, comparatively, but little is 
needed. The same may be said of harvesting crops. 

The immense headers, with cutter bars from 12 to 16 
feet in length, propelled by six to eight horses, cut from 
twenty to thirty acresina day. The grain is elevated 
direct from the machine into header boxes on wagons 
driven by the side of the header. These boxes are from 
16 to 20 feet in length, 5 feet across the bottom and 9 feet 
across the top. The side next to the header is 18 inches 
high, and the opposite side 5 feet; the ends slanting 
upward. Three wagons, drawn by four horses, are 
usually required to haul away the grain as fast as it is 
cut. In the bottom of many of the boxes, is spread a net, 
fastened to the lower side of the box, extending up and 
over the top of the higher side. As soon as the box is 
filled it is driven off to the stack, or ‘‘setting,” as it is 
called, where a team is in readiness to hitch to ropes at- 
tached to the higher side of the netting when the whole 
load is rolled out onto the ‘‘setting.” In some places a der- 
tick is used for unloading, which lifts the entire load at 
once out of the box. There isa driver to each wagon, 
but only one loader for all of them, who has a seaton the 
header, where he remains till the header wagon comes up. 
When one box is filled, the header stops for the next 
wagon to come up. 

The team propelling the header, isin the rear of the 
cutter bar. The driver sits astride of a rudder lever, by 
which he guides the machine. 

On level ground, with a 16-foot cutter bar, eight horses 
to propel the machine, and three header wagons to ca: 
away the grain, forty acres are usually cut in one day. 
field of wheat of this size near me was cut in one day and 
thrashed the next. ; 

In one of the large valleys of the state, combined har- 
vesters are used, which cut, thrash and sack the grain, 
all at the same time. 

All grain is stacked here, as no barn could be built to 
hold the grain grown on 500 acres, this being about the 
average number of acres grown on rancbes in the valleys. 
No erate is bound, the thrashers preferring not to have it 
bound. : 

The immense thrashing engines, using straw for fuel, 
thrash from 1,000 to 1,500 sacks and in some instances 
2,000 sacks ina day, thrashing, cleaning, and sacking it 
at 10 to 15 cents a sack, boarding all their own hands in 
cook houses drawn about with the thrashers. 

The grain crop in this (Salinas) valley is very heavy. I 
assisted a neighbor to haul forty four large loads of wheat 
from five acres, each load estimated to yield at least eight 
sacks of 100 pounds each. Much of the wheat st ne 
feet high, with heads 4 to 6 inches in length. This was 
the fifteenth consecutive grain crop grown on this piece 
of land with no fertilizers ever used. 


BOARD OF TRADE MEMBERSHIPS. 


‘* This list looks rather larger than usual,” said a board 
of trade men, as he glanced over the list of applications 
for new and transfers of old memberships. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter? Are the boys dying, failing, going out of busi- 
ness, or what?” 

A bystander, wishing to know the true purport of the 
blackboard, called at the desk of an officer whom he 
found saying unkind things to a refractory pipe that 
wouldn’t draw. 

“Oh,” said that functionary, ‘the list isn’t so signifi- 
cant as many of the men down there think. Of course it 
is here as it is with all big corporations; there is more or 
less changing within the fold.” 

Sh are the chief causes for these changes?” was 
asked. 

“Some die financially and others naturally. Some 
make their pile or love their pile and resolve to sin no 
more. Others, like old ——,” naming a pair of trousers 
and a coat still walking about the floor, “simply dry u: 
and blow away, and the testators offer for sale what’s left 
of the personality. Then, again, many of these names 
simply mean a change of employes in the large houses; a 
concern buys a membership for somebody whom it wishes 
to employ on the floor, and then sells or transfers the 
membership when the employe is discharged.” 

“* What are the memberships sold at now?” 

“‘ Well the value of a membership in the board fluct- 
uates just like the value of stocks and bonds. Until 
they’re for sale they’re nominally worth the original 
$10,000. But when once they’re put on the market the 
matter is determined by supply and demand, the same es 
that of wheat in the pits. Occasionally membershifs are 
a scarcity end then again something of adrug. Just now 
they’re selling for $1,500, but they’re snapped up pretty 
quickly at that raie. I have seen transfers made for 
$4,200, but that’s about as high as they ever run. 

“No, people get distorted notions of the significance of 
these notices. I’ve beard men right on the floor inquire 
how the board was growing, and apprehensively want to 
know whether there is a definite limit to the mem 
and how soon that limit will be reached. You just 
them for me that there is no such limitation, but that it 
will be a mighty long time before the membership will be 
any larger than it is now.” - 
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Common Carrier. 


A railroad company may be bound by special contract, 
but not otherwise, to transport persons or property be- 
yond the line of itsown road. A local freight agent has 
no authority to enter into a contract for the transportation 
of goods beyond the line of the company.—G. & B. Seu- 
ing Machine Co. vs. Mo. Pacific R. R. Co., Sup. Ct. Mo. 


Bill of Lading. 

B7 the terms of a bill of lading certain goods were con- 
signed to the order of the consignor, the bill was indorsed 
in blank, and was negotiated as security for a draft drawn 
by the consignor on a third person. The Supreme Court 
of Georgia held, in the Boatmen’s Savings Bank vs. 
Western & Atlantic Co , that a common carrier had no 
right to deliver the goods to such third person without 
the production of the bill of lading or authority from the 
holder thereof. 


Contract and Delivery. 


It is an essential prerequisite that a deed, lease or other 
instrument should be understood by the parties to be com- 
pleted and ready for delivery, in order to have a mere 
placing of it in the hands or possession of the grantee or 
his agent construed into adelivery. The delivery of a 
written contract is indispensable to its binding effect, and 
such delivery is not conclusively proved by showing that 
the placing of the paper by the alleged contracting party 
in the hands of the other. Delivery is a question of intent 
and it depends on whether the parties at the time meant 
it to be a delivery to take effzct presently.—Jordan vs. 
Davis et al., Supreme Ct. of Illinois. 


Common Carrier. 


The contract of plaintiff was with the defendant carrier 
for hauling the carloads of c»al in question from East 
8+. Louis to the plaintiff's yard in St. Louis, and another 
railway company was merely a connecting carrier em- 
ployed by defendant to complete the transit. The coal was 
lost in the hands of the connecting carrier Held, that 
plaintiff had a right of action against the defendant, with 
whom it had the contract. If three carriers jointly agree 
to perform a certain servic2, and through the failure of 
any of them the service is not performed, they are jointly 
and severally liable to the person for whom they under- 
took the service.— Freeburg Coal Co vs. Union R. R. and 
Transit Co., St. Louis Ct. of Appeals. 


Grain Swindlers—Bona Fide. 


A negotiable note for $75 was given for fifteen buzhels 
of Red Lyon Wheat, a price well known to be far above 
its value, and the further consideration of an agreement 
by the payee to sell for the maker thirty bushels of the 
wheat at $15 p2r bushel on or before a day named, for 
which the maker was to receive hi3 pay in notes, the 
payee to receive one-third for commission for selling, each 
purchaser of wheat to receive a similar bond, and to as- 
sist, as far as was in his power, in the sale of others, and 
the agreement reciting that the transaction was of a spec: 
ulative character, and not based upon the real value of 
the grain. It was held that the consideration of said 
note, being a contract to further the sale of wheat at an 
extravagant pric? and to defraud others, was against pub- 
lic policy, and the note void. But such a note, void at 
common law, but not in contravention of any statute, is 
valid in the hands of a holder for value receiving it in the 
course of business before maturity, without knowledge of 
the transaction from which it originated, although he 
may have had reason to believe the note was given for an 
illegal consideration, as mere carelessness in not making 
inquiry, unless so gross as to imply bad faith, will not de- 
feat suca holder’s right to recover.—Davis vs. Seeley, 
Michigan Supreme Court. 


“Bucket Shops”—Board of Trade Quotations. 


In December of 1885 the ‘‘bucket-shop” war broke out 
in Chicago. Before then the Board of Trade furnished 
its quotations to an organization calling itself the New 
York and Chicago Grain and Stock Exchange, but the 
Board then cut off quotations from the Exchange and 
made a contract with the Western Union and the Gould 
Stock Telegraph Companies by which they furnished 
prices current to persons designated by the Board. The 
Board then undertook to take from the New York and 
Chicago Exchange its quotation ticker. The Exchange 
secured a preliminary injunction preventing this, and on 
the final hearing of the case the injunction was dissolved 
and the Exchange’s suit was dismissed. The Exchange 
appealed to the Appellate Court, which last week decided 
against the bucket shops. The opinion is by Judge Garnett. 
He said this question was presented: ‘‘Has the Board of 
Trade of the city of Chicago the right to collect the mar- 
ket quotations through its employes and send them to 
the telegraph offices as private dispatches intended for 

ns named as its correspondents, such action being in 
ect a suppression of the quotations from those who are 


not correspondents.” He answered that the Board had) | 
this right. ‘‘The Board of Trade was organized as a pri- 
vate corporation in 1859, and has continuously conducted 
its affairs for the benefit of its members only, 
having no pecuniary interest in the operations taking 
place on its exchange. Its charter is framed in the form 
of an ordinary private corporation in whose affairs no one 
is especially interested except its own members. * * * 
It has the right to collect the market quotations or refuse 
todoso. Having chosen to procure this information, it 
may dispose of it as its board of directors may order. 
The members being charged with the expense, should, in 
all fairness, have the advantage of controlling its distribu- 
tion.”—New Yorkand Chicago Grain and Stock Exchange 
0s. Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Six hundred thousand Frenchmen own shares in the 
Panama Canal. 


Victor Brocca, an Italian engineer, has completed the 
survey of a proposed canal across Italy, from near Castro, 
on the Tyrrhenian Sea, to Fano, on the Adriatic. It will 
Hee ie miles long, if it is ever built, and will cost $100,- 
000,000. 4 


The cost of carrying a bushel of wheat from Chicago 
to New York in 1870 was: By lake and canal, 17.10 cents; 
by lake and rail, 22 cents; all rail, 33.3 cents. In 1887, 
by lake and canal, 8.21 cents; by lake and rail, 12 cents; 
all rail, 16.3. 


The steamer Bulgaria took from Detroit this month the 
largest cargo of grain ever shipped from that city. It 
consisted of 87,000 bushels of wheat, loaded from the 
Union Elevator and was shipped by the Sherman Wald- 
ron Grain Co. of Detroit. 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters has fixed 
trip rates on grain for September as follows: To ports on 
Lake Michigan, 40 cents; on Lake Superior, 50 cents; on 
Lake Huron, Sarnia and Detroit River, 35 cents; on 
Georgian Bay, 40 cents; on Lake Erie, 40 cents; on Lake 
Oniario, Ogdensburg, 55 cents; Montreal, 70 cents. The 
advance is 15 cents on Lake Erie ports, 20 cents on Lake 
Ontaria, and 10 cents on Georgian Bay. 


Legal measures have been ordered to declare the old 
Wabash and Erie Canal, which runs through the business 
part of Wabash, Ind., a nuisance. The canal, which has 
been used as a dump for sewage and garbage, has been 
dry for ten days. The stench is frightful and an epidemic 
is feared. The owners, the Evansville, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railway Company, refuse to repair the dam at 
Lagro, which would cause the canal to fill with water. 


The third International Congress of Inland Navigation 
was opened recently at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The two 
preceding congresses were held at Brussels in 1885 and at 
Vienna in 1886. The principal European governments 
sent official representatives. A speech by the president of 
the congress, who is the German Minister of State, was 
an argument tending to prove that railways and canals 
were not enemies. H2 claimed that there should be co- 
operation and not war between them. The utility of 
ship and barge canals was discussed, as were also the ad- 
vantages of the former over the latter where there is a 
manufacturing district to serve, and the rates of freight 
to seaports as compared with rates to interior ports. The 
necessity of obtaining full and accurate statistics in refer- 
ence to canal traffic was emphasized, and a committee to 
obtain these facts was appointed, to, report at the next 
session of the congress. 


There is nothing alarming in this depression in canal 
business. The railroads certainly have not benefited by 
it. Commissioner Fink, the greatest living railroad ex- 
pert, said in our hearing a few diys ago that railroads 
could not carry grain from Buffalo to New York for less 
than 6 cents a bushel and makz a profit. The fact that 
the railroads carried so much grain at the commencement 
of this season only corroborates our previous statement 
that the railroads, since navigation opened, have carried 
grain to New York at an absolute loss. Much of the 
grain carried by the canal is, in fact, railroad grain, and 
the railroads could half empty Buffalo of the wheat and 
corn now lying there if they so desired. Is it not one of 
the strongest arguments for the retention and improve- 
ment of the canals when even railroad men are compelled 
to send their grain by water, simply because they cannot 
afford to send it by rail?—Canal Advocate. 


In support of the propcsal to dredge the Rideau Canal 
to a navigable depth of eight or ten feet it is contended 
that not only would the shipping facilities be improved 
and Ottawa afforded additional advantages as regards 
freight rates, but a large area of valuable lands now cov- 
ered by water would be reclaimed and made arable. The 
series of dams which had to be construced to provide 
water for the canal formed large, shallow lakes at various 
points along the route,and as the owners of these drowned 
lands were compensated by the Imperial authorities at the 
time the canal was built, it is contended that the lands if 
reclaimed will belong to the Dominion Government and 
that the proceeds of their sale would go far to cover the 
cost of deepening the canal. The dredging of the Rideau, 
it is alleged, would draw off the water from the shallow 


lakes, leaving the present ‘“‘drowned lands” high and dry. 
The deepening of the canal, including the enlargement of 
the locks here, would be a very expensive urdertaking. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser prints the following 
exhibit of the average rate paid on wheat from Chicago 
to Buffalo by lake. and the average on the same cereal 
from Buffalo to New York by canal for the month of 
July in the years named: 


, Lake — Canal 

During July. Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn. 
PEBSE ASS Ro a erialetetata ete te 2.0e. 1.7. 2 3e. 2.1e. 
TOS Tro woe ska ov ce tatetewaee 3.8 3.5 3.8 3.5 
ASBEL SORTS Sao eP 2.7 2.5 4.0 3.6 
Ahad te, le SAE mera ae 1.3 AA 30 28 
POSS Fe cide visiaini eeraaieete 9 Avy 3.6 3.2 
ESBS ates en ntlnale a iecrertoete eee 2.5 2.3 3.9 3.6 
ASS Bee acer waite s oee nee 1.9 air 4.4 4.0 
[SST aR eS Ee 2.6 2.2 4.3 3.8 
ASSO yopsteiae oa che stare eens 4.8 4.3 6.0 5.4 
TOTS aewiaie ous aera ca waancide 2.5 2.3 5.2 4.7 
ghey i153, Sar geO ee OnE ESA Ae mAs 1.5 4.3 3.8 
CTH PPAR AG Retin Rae 2.6 2.2 5.4 4.7 
ASO 254. ticle cclee Balen eiaes es 1.9 1.2 5.9 5.4 


These averages, although very low, are not so low as 
those for some preceding years, nor so low by lake as 
those in June. From the opening of navigation this sea- 
son to the close of last month business by lake and canal 
was very dull, and as a result rates ruled abnormally low. 


Capt. M. De Puy writes as follows to the New York 
Commercial Bulletin: “In May and June when the Erie 
boatmen were freighting oats for 13, corn 15¢. and 
wheat for 1% cents a bushel from Buffalo to New York, 
the advertised rates on grain by rail were 13 cents per 100 
lbs. Please note the difference between the rail and canal 
routes. Thirteen cents per 100 lbs. equals about 8 cents 
a bushel on wheat, 7 on corn, and 4 0n oats. But it is 
well known that railroad companies are very flexible. 
Although some of their officers are millionaires, they do 
not hesitate to cut advertised rates in halves, quarters and 
eighths and sometimes have discounted the entire adver- 
tised rate when closely pressed by the Erie boatmen. 
Last season it came to light that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company were not making any charge for transfer- 
ring grain from cars to ships in the port of New York, al- 
though the standard rates for the identical service on 
canal grain was 114 cents per bushel. Like the last straw 
which broke the camel’s back, so the act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company opened the eyes of the directors 
of the Erie Canal, and last winter, while at Albany, they 
enacted a law fixing a liberal rate for transferring canal 
grain. However, the law is ignored at present, and the 
railroad elevator monopoly, which lays over the Standard 
Oil monopoly for wealth, proposes to trot the law through 
the entire routine of courtsin hopes of finding judges 
that will sustain them in bleeding canal grain to the ex- 
tent of one to three million dollars per annum, according 
to the amount of grain shipped by the people’s free water- 
ways. From a financial standpoint this, to the people of 
the United States, is the most important suit which ever 
came before American jurists. It is virtually to test 
whether the railroad companies shall be permitted to con- 
tinue to monopolize not only the free canals of the state 
of New York, but the entire chain of lakes as well, by 
levying excessive transfer charges on canal grain at the 
ports of Buffalo and New York.” 


“OLD HUTCH” AND HIS CHAIR. 


In the shadow of one of the huge pillars which support 


‘the roof of the Board of Trade Building has been placed a 


large, stout chair, which ‘‘Old Hutch” considers his es- 
pecial property. He brought it over from the Century 
Club one day a few weeks ago. He likes that part of the 
building, and he is not always certain of securing one of 
the folding seats attached to the wall in that vicinity. He 
is too restless to long remain seated, and will suddenly 
spring out of the chair as quickly as he sat down in it and 
walk the floor with that nervous, awkward stride so pecu- 
liar to him. Every one on the floor knows that this is 
Hutch’s seat, and few people ever sit in it even for a mo- 
ment, though some of the old boys drop into it just to 
cross him. A short while ago a big, hulking fellow who 
has some connection with one of the elevators and occa- 
sionally comes on the floor, strolled into the Board. He 
does not come often enough to know many of ‘‘Hutch’s” 
peculiarities. He sat down in the chair. Presently the 
old gentleman, who was in a famous bad humor, and had 
just dusted the jacket of his newest broker, strode up with 
empurpled face and flashing eyes. 

‘What in three-em dash are you doing in my chair, 
you three-em, eleven-em dashed fool, you?” he thundered. 
The husky usurper got up suddenly, and it seemed to the 
spectators that he would never finish getting up. When 
He straightened up he towered even over the tall specu- 

ator. 

“Now, you banged, binked, blanked old idiot, what do 
you mean by talking to me like that? [ve a good mind 
to smash that big nose of yours all over your face. If you 
ever presume to address me again without having been 
introduced I’ll kick your spine through that rotten old 
skull of yours.” 

During these remarks the face of “Old Hutch” was a 
study. The observer could see that he was charmed with 
the speaker’s attitude and his fluency of speech. 

“Oh, take the chair,” he said, when he found a chance 
to speak. ‘I don’t care to sit down,” but the other man 
was going down stairs, 

‘‘Hutch” never thoroughly likes a man till he finds he 
can defend himself.—Chieago Times, 


Membership; in the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
sell for about $120. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has voted against 
repealing the corner rule. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have advanced to $1,535. 


The new Chamber of Commerce Building at St. Paul, 
will be seven stories high and 100x115 feet on the ground. 
The cost will be $200,000. 


Two bucket shop keepers at Montreal have been 
arrested and the Canadian authorities seem determined to 
enforce the law against them. 


Th? elevator proprietors at Milwaukee have refused to 
comply with the request of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city to ship out the oldest wheat in st_re first. 


The trading hours onthe New York Produce Exchange 
are from 10:30 A m. to 3:45 p. M. and the general impres- 
sion is that the hours are too long and should be cur- 
tailed. : 


The half-hour afterncon session of the Chicago Board 
of Trade will probably be done away with. The directors 
will submit to the Board a proposition to be voted on for 
a continuous session, closing at 1:15 Pp. M 


At the election of officers of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, Sept. 11, about 1,230 votes were polled. The 
result was a mixed ticket, the successful candidates re- 
ceiving generally from two to ten majority. The officers 
chosen were: President, Thomes H. Morrison; vice 
president, Richard Dymond; treasurer, William L. Hunt; 
secretary, Paul Williken: directors, John N. Woolscraft, 
A. H. McLeod, John F. Hazen, J. Walter Freiburg, 
William McAllister; member Real Estate Board, John 
Kyle (no opposition) 


New York Produce Exchange Reporter; ‘The return 
to the winter hour for closing the Exchange, viz., 3:30 P. 
M., isa great nuisance to say the least. All the business 
transacted on this Exchange or all other Exchanges com- 
bined for that matter, could be accomplished in half the 
time. In fact. the bulk of the day’s speculative business 
is generally over by 1 o’clock. Hence the extension from 
1:15 to 3:30 p. m. is a waste of time. All the Exchanges 
here and West should co-operate and settle upon an 
earlier hour for closing that would give uniform satisfac- 
tion. Indeed, the members of the Chicago Board are 
now talking of discontinuing their afternoon session en- 
tirely, which would be a decided improvement. 


Says the New York Produce Exchange Reporter: ‘‘The 
manner in which the present case against ‘curb trading”’ 
was instituted at the Produce Exchange is interesting in 
its details, which are as follows: F. B. Howell of the 
firm of Howell & Charlier of the Exchange is and has 
been a stanch supporter of the rule against curb trading, 
and bemoaned the fact that it was impossible to bring the 
violators of the law to book, as neither of the parties to 
a trade would take the necessary and disagreeable steps. 
After the close of the Exchange on Monday the members 
of the firm were absent, and a clerk was left in sole 
charge of tre office, when an order to buy wheat camein 
for execution. The clerk took it upon himself to fill the 
order, purchased on the curb from James Bingham, C. E 
Wilmont and F. Cohn Legally Howell & Charlier were 
responsible for the transaction, though morally innocent. 
Mr. Howell-at once discharged the clerk who had been 
guilty of the act, and made a complaint before the com 
mittee agsinst himself, giving up the names of the par- 
ties who had participated in the dea., and thus came the 
opportunity that had been wanted for two years.” 


Says the St. Louis Merchant, Mller and Manufacturer: 
The Merchants’ Exchange is certainly composed of as 
Jarge a number of the long-headed, far-seeing men as can 
be found in any similar body of merchants. They go 
along plodding the same course year after year without, 
it seems, ever occurring to them that they have no home 
or house of their own. After having paid a quarter of a 
million in rent, and renewing a lease agreeing to pay a 
quarter of a million more, with the time rapidly approach- 
ing when another lease will have to be made, unless pro- 
vision is made before the expiration, they will be subject 
to the same imposition After paying a half million dol- 
lars in rent and having nothing to show for this great ex- 
penditure, it seems strange that some plan cannot be 
formulated looking towaid the purchase of ground and 
building thereon, which, with the vast amount of capital 
now on hand, would, undoubtedly, inside of ten years, 
leave the body with a property worth a million dollars, 
and no liabilities. Such would have been the case now 
had the matter received the attention when the large sur- 
plus fund was created. The present lease would not have 
been made, and $250,000 saved. When the offer was 
made, and purchase suggested, of the Ferguson Block on 
Washington avenue, St. Charles, Ninth and Tenth streets, 
at a price of about half its present value, had the Ex- 


change then gone before adjacent property owners, at 
least $50,000 could have been raised as a bonus to induce 
the Exchange to buy and build. We bold row that a lo- 
cation can bes cured for c.sh, a building erected, and in 
ten years from the expiration of the lease now running, 
memberships of the Exchange would be worth $500 each, 
and not a dolar of indebtedness need be incurred. Make 
it a stock company and the stock be taken by members 
and surrender: d at value to the body as repidly as their 
funds would allow. And to this retire forever the mem- 
bership of each deceased member. We feel confident 
plans can be formulated that would make the most inde- 
pendent body of merchants in this country, and that body 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. 


THE BARLEY CROP. 


A leading grain receiving house of Chicago, after a 
wide and thorough investigation of the outlook for bar- 
ley in the Northwest, has issued the following: 

From information gathered with great care from the 
barley growing territory, the conclusion arrived at would 
be that the barley crop of the Northwest will be the larg- 
est crop of poor barley ever known. Heavy rains and 
dews have badly stained the product of the Northwest to 
such an extent that there will, from present indications, 
be little barley that will grade No. 2 

Nebraska has saved some barley that will grade choice 
No. 3 in the Chicago market, but most of it from there is 
light weight, though fairly good color. This state raised 
less than last year. Average small and yield fair. 

Illinois and Iowa promise a very poor crop, light weight 
almost everywhere, with fairly bright barley in patches 
throughout these states. Quali:y inferior to last year’s, 
as the barley is especially lacking in weight. Acreage 
and yield about same as last year. 

Minnesota and Dakota have heavier barley than last 
year, ard more of it, owing to heavier yield on slightly 
decreased acreage. Chinch bugs have done some damage, 
some sections reporting only two-thirds crop. Barley 
suffered badly from wet weather during harvest, probably 
more in this than in any other territory, and much of it 
is so badly damaged as to be almost unfit for malting. 

Wisconsin has larger acreage and heavier yield than 
last year, generally heavier weight, but barley badly 
stained. There will be a small percentage of good barley 
from this state. but at this writing we have seen none 
good enough for No.2. There will be a large crop of 
good quality of Pacific coast barley, and if prices are 
high here that section will prove a strong competitor in 
this market. 

The winter barley district has raised some good barley, 
but only about half a crop, owing to early frosts. New 
York state and Canada report a large crop of better qual- 
ity than last year. Shippers will have to be more than 
ordinarily careful in making purchases on account of 
damp condition of barley generally. It would be advis- 
able to hold back shipments until the barley has been 
through the sweat, but where this is not feasible, rush 
shipments through after thorough handling, and ship only 
dryest barley, so as to run the least possible risk of hay- 
ing barley arrive out of condition. 


A EULOGY ON CORN. 


It has been said that Chicago was built and rebuilt by 
corn. It may also be said that many of her best citizens 
are corn-made men. The bone and sinew of Chicago 
business life are from Western corn fields. The barefoot 
boy dropped the four seed kernels into the cross made by 
the marker and begrudged the hired man the sturdier 
business of covering them with a hoe. He put on boots 
and manipulated the hoe, burning with envy of the youth 
with down on his lips who drove the marker. Th-n he 
drove the marker himself, rode the two-horse cultivator 
long daily crusades against weeds, and husked fifty bush- 
els in a day on a wager with the hired man, who could 
only place forty-eight to his credit. Heis a progressive 
youth, and suddenly discovers that the end of corn is not 
to be husked and taken to market, but that that is really 
the beginning; that its future career is to build railroads 
and cities and colossal fortunes. So the youth throws 
down his hoe, abjures the cultivator, pulls off his husk- 
ing gloves, and arrives in Chicago, a subject of King 
Corn. You see him now every day. He isa director of 
the Board of Trade, and is worth half a million. Corn 
did it. Heisa pork packer, and can break a bank. It 
is corn that did it, for without corn there would have 
been no pork to pack. He is a wholesale grocer, dry 
goods, clothing, lumber, iron, agricultural implement 
merchant, and lives like a prince; and corn did it, for but 
for corn there would have been nothing to receive in re- 
turn for his goods. The streets are paved with corn. 

These corn-made men and this corn made city are as 
much to the endless Western corn fields as the corn fields 
are to them. No amount of improvement of the water- 
ways, supplemented by the puny railway enterprises of 
a New Orleans, a St. Louis, and a Kansas City, could 
provide for the marketing of the annual product of this 
72,392,720-acre American corn field. So Chicago became 
a necessity to corn as corn is now a necessity to Chicago. 
Her lines of railroad, radiating in ali directions, like long 
spokes of an immense wheel, penetrate every portion of 
the big corn field. They are like huge arteries in the 
winter and spring, transmitting a warm life current, 
which returns in the fall through the main flood-gate at 
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the foot of Lake Michigan, a deluge of plenty that 
reaches every part of the world. 

One billion four hundred and fifty six million one hun- 
dred thousand bushels of corn in 1887; value received, 
$646 000,000! This year there will be 100,000 000 bushels 
more at the least, and people at home and abroad are ery- 
ing for it. Corn is a pure type of democracy; it has none 
of the effete aristocratic whims and privileges of wheat. 
It is for the masses, aud the masses are for corn—a more 
popular monarch never reigned. Think of his gener- 
osity! This year the train which conveys his gifts to his 
subjects, and will pass through Chicago, will contain 
nearly 3,000,000 cars, each loaded to the brim. This 
train will be hauled by 50,000 locomotives, and will 
reach around the globe. So heavily loaded a train must 
needs travel slowly; it will require a whole year in which - 
to pass through Chicago. And it will stop over here: 
longer than anywhere else. The engines will water and 
coal up here, and several million bushels will be thrown 
off for the use of citizens; for even the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestickmaker of Chicago have con- 
tributed to the glory of King Corn. : 

One of the chief delights of the man who, as a youth, 
abandoned the hoe and the two-horse cultivator to come 
here and help build Chicago—for, as has already been in- 
timated, they are the men who builded the fastest and 
strongest—is to wake a flying visit through the big corn 
field at this season of the year. Itis a duty aswell as a 
pleasure. His practiced eye can tell at a glance whether 


the yield will be large or small, and not all the moment-* — 


ous questions of the Government are of such weighty 
importance as a foreknowledge regarding the yield of 
corn. Yet, as the train whirls him past mile after mile of 
the triumphant, gracefully waving plant, its utility is apt 
to be forgotten. No country or climate can match the 
view unrolled before him. An Iowa corn fieldisa pan- 
orama without a blemish. The exhausted soil of the 
Eastern states yields a grudging store of ‘‘nubbins,” and 
the stunted sta!k bends beneath the disgrace of its fallen 
estate. For two hours the express train whirls past an 
Iowa green ocean of corn, wherein not a hill is missing. 
Its towering stalks would afford secure ambush for an 
army of 1,000,000 men, mounted and foot—artillery, am- 
bulances, mule trains and stragglers; every maturing ear 
—and there are two to the stalk and four stalks to the 
hill—is a foot in length, and has a lusty fringe of brown 
silken whiskers, sprayed with yellow pollen. The igno- 
minious name of ‘‘nubDin” is unknown in the land. . 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
SINCE 1820. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
(Flour reduced to bushels in the total.) 


Per.ct. of 
Five fiscal Wheat. Flour. Total flr in 
years ended Bushels. Barrels. Bushels. total. 
B20 oe soos (2,874 4,451,384 18,878,410 97.61 
125,547 4,651,940 23,385,247 99.46 

614,145 5,241.964 26,823 965 98.2 

1,842 841 4,092,932 22,307,501 91.7 

2,946,861 6,274,697 34,320,346 91.1 
10,184 645 12,284,828 71,608,785 85.77 

16,446,955 13,149,518 82,194.545 79.9 

38,808,573 15,778,268 117,699,913 67. 

138,306 907 19,757,733 237,095,572 42.9 

81,808,364 11,454,785 139,082,289 41.2 

224,019.376 16,797,684 308 007,796 27.2 

Total for 
55 years..... 515,177,088 113,935,733 1,081,404,869 52.6 


Fiscal year. 


1876 55,073 122 3,935,512 74,750,682 26.32 
1Sii 40,325,611 3,343, 57,044,936 29.30 
1878.. 72.404 961 3,946,855  — 92.139,236 21.42 
1879.. 122,353 936 5,629,714 147,687,649 17.1 
1880. . 158,252,795 6,011,419 180,754,180 15.2 
1881. 150,565,477 7,945,7 186,326,464 18.9 
1882.. 92,857,276 5,733,194 110,656,649 21.7 
1883... 106 385,828 9,205,664 147.811316 28.2 
1884.. 70,349,012 9,152,260 111,534,182 36.9 — 
1885.. 82449,014 10,347,629 128,993,344 36. 
1886.. 57,750,609 8.179.231 94,557,149 87.1 
1887 100,809 212 11,328,872 151,789,136 33.5 
1888 63,846,204 11,746,028 116,703,330 45.2 
Total for 
13 years.... 1,078,423,857 96,605,829 1,608,742,253 27.0 
Grand total 
1990;22 75 1,593,600,945 210,541,562 2,690,146,622 ...... 


These figures show that the exports of fiour for the last 
fiscal year were the largest on record, reaching 11,746,- 
028 barrels—a gain of 400,000 barrels compared with the — 
preceding year, and of 2,500,000 barrels compared with 
the year ending June 30, 1886. Of wheat, however, the 
shipments were the smallest since 1878 with one excep- 
tion. Since 1880 there has been a gradual upward moyve-— 
ment in the percentage of flour to the total exports of 
wheat and flour combined, and while in that year the per- 
centage was only 15.2, in the year just closed it was 45.2. 


This is an exceedingly gratifying condition of sffairs. In- 


stead of exporting so small a proportion of flour, we 
now steadily increasing, thus giving American maiilecs (ie 
benefit of this expanding trade. Nearly one-half of all 
the wheat exports of the country now goes in the shape 
of flour. ‘lhe gain has been remarkably rapid. 

In thirteen years, or since 1876, we have exported from 
this country over 1.000,000,000 buskels of wheat and 
96,600,000 barrels of flour; the sggregate value of the two 
being $1,797,267,367, while for the preceding fifty-five 
years we exported 515,177,(88 bushels wheat and 113,- 
935,000 barrels of flour, the eggregate value being $1,412,- 
000,000,— Baltimore Journal of Commerce. "e's 
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Alress Af omment. 


PRESERVE THE WATERWAYS. 


The subject of water communication is still receiving a 
great deal of consideration in England. The railway 
charges for freight between points not connected by 
waterwavs are held to be exorbitant, and water communi- 
cation is believed to be the only way of checking the greed 
of the railway corporations. There does not appear to be 
much difference in this respect between England and the 
United States, as any one having occasion to ship gocds 
between New York and points up the Hudson River in 
summer and winter has learned by practical experience. 
The waterways should be preserved and improved by all 
means.— American Machinist 


SLIGHTLY SARCASTIC. 


Mr. Leopold Bloom made $15,000 in twenty-four hours 
by a drop of 114 cents in December wheat. If Mr. Bloom 
were a first-class mechanic and could save $1,000 a year 
above the cost of his living and that of his family, it 
would take bim fifteen years to acquire this sum of 
money. But Mr. Bloom made it in one day, which goes 
to show that he is at least forty-five thousand times as in- 
telligent and valuable as the mechanic who got wages 
good enough to save $1,000 ayear And yet there are 
folk who are enthusiastic over the manual training 
schools. What the country really needs is Board of 
Trade training schools, where the youth of the country 
can be instructed in the improved methods of to-day in 
the creation of wealth.— Chicago News. 


A BRITISH VIEW. 


It appears to be pretty clear that the supplies of the 
year are not likely to be equal to the requirements, and 
that a call will be made upon the reserve stocks of the 
United States, Russsa and India. Whether these supplies 
will be sufficient to meet requirements without seriously 
disturbing the market remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time prices are advancing. Harvest prospects in this 
country are by no means good. It is already certain that 
the 1888 crop of home grown wheat cannot come into the 
market in good milling condition. September is now upon 
us with its long, damp, cold, foggy nights and short 
hours of sunshine; so that, however fine the autumn may 
be, there cannot, presumably, be many really dry wheats 
sent to market. It is this factor in the position which has 
enhanced values during the past week or two, and which, 
for a time, will probably cause them to go still higher.— 
The British Trade Journal 


THE CANAL TOLLS CASE, 


Tt is not necessary for us to comment upon Mr. Mc 
Dougall’s contention that the Ottawa government has re- 
fused to the states “equality” in the use of Canadian 
canals. The Globe has already counseled the administra- 
tion to free the canals or abandon the rebate which is 
granted alike to Canadian and American vessels passing 
through the St. Lawrence after having passed through 
the Welland. It would be easy enough to maintain that 
there is no denial of “equality” to United States vessels. 
But there is a discrimination, which-is anything but 
prudent, in favor of Canadian ports. Perhaps few who 
remember how the rebate came to be granted will think 
that any tricky evasion of the Treaty of Washington was 
intended, but discrimination against Oswego certainly 
was. To stand out against an American demand which 
does not involve more than a trifle cannot be judicious. 
The peculiarity of their demands in the fisheries business 
is that to concede them would be tantamount to surrender- 
ing our inshore fisheries in return for no compensation or 
friendly return whatever. That, at least, is the conten- 
tion of the government. It has always been supported 
by the Globe, and we have yet to see any forcible argu- 
ment the other way.— Toronto Globe. 


- WHEAT PROSPEOTS. 


It is neither possible nor desirable to conceal the fact 
that the wheat crop of a considerable portion of the North- 
west has suffered serious injury. There was, three weeks 
ago, an apparently assured prospect that the yield of this 
year would be, both as to quantity and quality, the best 
in our history. That prospect has been changed only in 
as far as the crop was affected by the heavy frosts of the 
middle of August. This frost, unfortunately, found a 
portion of the crop in the extreme northern counties of 
Dakota not yet past the stage where it might receive dam- 
age. But fortunately it was only a minor fraction that 
was so deteriorated. What proportion of the whole yield 
this will amount to has yet to be determined. Over a 
small area the loss is general and heavy. It does not, 
however, touch the southern and central sections of Min- 
nesota and Dakota at all, nor is it operative in the Red 
River Valley, or along the main line of the Northern Pa- 
cific. From all these sections come reports of splendid 
crops, the grain not only turning out well to the acre, but 
grading very high. Meantime prices continue to main- 
tain the strength recently acquired. Advices from abroad 
are still uniformly and almost suspiciously unfavorable. 
It is not, however, permissible to question the general 
conclusion, reached by the best experts on the subject, 
that the foreign shortage is great, and that the demand 
for wheat will show larger, over against supply, than it 
has done for six or eight years past. This is the main 
factor, compared with which any crop injuries in the 


Northwest are a trifle. As faras the Northwest is con- 
cerned, while the frest damages will bear hardly upon 
particular localities, it is gratifying to know that the ad- 
vance in price is already sufficient to counterbalance to 
some extent the losses in quantity.— Pioneer Press. 


THE GREAT WATERWAY. 


The scheme that has been long under consideration in 
this and adjacent states, and which has been submitted to 
Congress, for the construction of a ship canal connecting 
our great lakes with the waters of the Illinois and the 
Mississippi rivers, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico, is in 
design and object the same as those of the projected Man 
chester and Birmingham ship canals in England. The 
purpose is the establishment of a great channel for steam- 
er navigation which, while affording to the producers, 
merchants and consumers of our vast lake region and the 
Mississippi valley direct and expeditious access to the 
markets of the world, wonld at the same time insure 
cheaper cost of transportation and operate as a regulator 
of railway freight charges. This lake-river-canal trans- 
portation project is feasible, and its value and importance 
to the country, to the government, and to the interests of 
production and commerce are self-evident.— Chicago Hven- 
tng Journal. 


AVERAGE VALUE OF WHEAT. 
In the table given in this issue, showing the exports of 


‘wheat and the average value per bushel since 1825, it will 


be seen that the lowest average value touched in sixty- 
eight years was for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1888. The average of all wheat exported during that 
year was only 81 cents a bushel, against 86 cents in 
1885, the next lowest year. Prior to 1886 the average had 
never been as low as $1.10, even since 1850, with two ex- 
ceptions, 1879 and 1884, when the price was $1.06. For 
the five years ended June 30, 1870, the average was $1.43 
a bushel, the highest for any similar length of time since 
this country first commenced exporting wheat. In 1876 
the average was $1.24, dropping in 1877 to $1.16, avd 
again rising in 1878 to $1.33. Since then there have been 
some considerable fluctuations from year to year, with 
the tendency gradually downward, until, as we have al- 
ready said, the lowest point of 81 cents per bushel was 
reached last year. With ashort crop this year, both in 
the United States and in Europe, wheat is now very much 
higher than at the corresponding time of last year, and it 
would seem that a much higher average must be main- 
tained than we have had for several years. The world 
will need all the wheat we can spare, and willingly or 
unwillingly it will doubtless pay good prices for it.—Bal- 
timore Journal of Commerce. 


ELEVATOR LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK. 


It would seem that the elevator law which was passed 
last session is working smoothly, notwithstanding the 
carping of critics and the fears and fearful prophecies of 
some of our Buffalo friends who opposed the measure. 
The law is, of course, evaded, but it will be an easy mat- 
ter to have it amended at the next session of the legisla- 
ture, and so have the act executed in its fullest sense. 
This, we understand, is the intention of some of the 
friends of the measure. It will not be difficult, for ex 
ample, to so amend the ambiguous clauses that no ‘‘even- 
ing up” or dodging can further rob them of their true 
legal intent. What the courts may do on the constitu- 
tional question is another matter. Our opinion is that the 
act will prove to be constitutional, for although one or 
two judges of pliable minds or warped judgments may 
upset last session’s work, the court of last resort will un- 
doubtedly justify the legality of the act. It is remarka- 
ble that this elevator law is the only enactment passed in 
recent years where honest labor has conquered unlimited 
capital. But the people have been educated on these 
canal abuses, and they know it is disastrous folly to sub- 
mit tamely tothem. There are lots of festering spots left 
yet. It is only a question of time when they will be 
rooted out with the keen legislative lance which our Al- 
bany solons are compelled sometimes to use against their 
will.—Canal Advocate. 


WHEAT PRIOES. 


|It is satisfactory to know that whatever the future 
course of the market, the ruling price of wheat through- 
out the Northwest at the beginning of marketing the new 
crop is very considerably higher than it was a year ago. 
Nor, though anticipations of old-fashioned prices may be 
doomed to disappointment, is it probable that prices now 
prevailing will be materially lowered. The cash value of 
wheat at the elevator is still far below what we should 
like to see it. Butitis enough above that of the same 
time last year to fill the farmer with encouragement. An 
addiiion of from one-fourth to one-fifth in his receipts per 
bushel means a great deal to him. It means the differ- 
ence between profit and loss; the difference between 
pinching economy in order to make both ends meet, and 
a surplus for the year that will be a welcome relief. A 
rise of fifteen, or ten, or even five, cents per bushel in the 
value of wheat at the elevator, when applied to the vast 
crop of the Northwest, makes a total difference in the 
value of the crop and in the farmer’s earnings which will 
mark the difference between prosperity and depression. 
It is not at all probable that there will be any crop short- 
age so considerable as to equalize this change in prices, 
and deprive the farmer in the end of all benefit from a 
rising market. He is already-well assured of a price for 
his grain that will Jeave him something over the cost of 
ait, Se And better wheat prices mean increase of 
population, of wealth and of general prosperity over 


every square rood of territory, country and city through- 
out the whole empire of the Northwest.—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS, 


It is, in the long run, no disadvantage to a railroad to 
have even severe water competition; thesituation of many 
of our most thriving railroads confirms this view. If this 
be the true view to take of the establishment or mainten- 
ance of connecting waterways, it follows that the opposi- 
tion to them on the part of our transportation men is not 
dictated by a far-sighted policy, and their evident distrust 
of the first effects of water competition should be allowed 
only its due weight in considering the enlarging of our 
water system. What will benefit the manufacturer and 
dealer will in the end benefit the carrier also. Here, too, 
appears the error in allowing the railroads to buy up and 
abandon or but partly use their competing canals. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has followed English precedent in 
this respect, as we think to its own detriment as well as to 
that of towns and cities interested. At least no more of 
our waterways should pass into railroad control without 
carefully creat provisions as to operation. This, then, 
is the justification for the spending of money by the gov- 
ernment, either state or national, upon improved and 
cheaper means of transportation. It is a public work 
which, if done in reason and with a wise policy, must in- 
ure to the benefit of all our interests, our railways being 
included.—7he Iron Age. 


WHEAT AND CHESS. 


Below we give briefly the causes which have led to dif- 
fering opinions, and induced some farmers to suppose er- 
roneously that wheat may turn to chess. 1. There are 
countries where wheat is raised, but where chess is en- 
tirely unknown, this plant not having been introduced 
there; and, consequently, when wheat is winter-killed no 
chess follows. We have known some farmers who have 
succeeded in entirely eradicating it from their farms, and 
we cwuld never find a grain of chess on a rigid examina- 
tion of their grain; yet their wheat was sometimes winter- 
killed. 2. Chess is stunted and rendered invisible to su- 
perficial observers when densely shaded with a heavy 
growth of wheat, in some instances ripening seed when 
the plants were only two inches high. But where the 
wheat was killed from any cause, the chess plants have 
sprung up three feet high in the space thus made for 
them, and borne thousands of seeds. 3. Wheat and 
chess are two entirely distinct genera of plants, wheat be- 
ing a Triticum and chess a Bromus, which are so unlike 
that one cannot change to the other, any more then a 
wild cherry can change to a choke pear. No instance has 
ever been known where plants of one genus have changed 
to those of another, and if it could take place the vegeta- 
ble creation would soon become a mass of inextricable 
confusion. 4. Some years ago one of the editors of the 
Country Gentieman offered $500 for three months to any 
one who would produce a plant part way changed from 
wheat to chess, on the ground that if such changes were 
constantly taking place, a single plant might be found in 
a transitive condition among the countless millions all 
over the country. But not a single claimant applied, in 
the face of a smaller penalty in case of failure or attempt- 
ed imposition. 5. The before-mentioned causes show 
how easily inaccurate observers have been misled in this 
matter. The seed of chess is easily scattered into soil by 
inconspicuous growth in manure, in seed not wholly 
clean, and in other ways. The adoption of the error has 
deterred some farmers from taking sufficient pains to clear 
their land of this weed, as others, more careful, have suc- 
cessfully done. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual isa neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 


WANTED. 

A good miller with some capital, to put ina steam flour 
and custom mill, from fifty barrels and upward capacity, 
in a good town of 2,000 inhabitants. A good chance for 
a fine trade. Receipts of good grain are heavy. A fine 
location to be had near a large elevator on railroad track, 
that would allow handling grain for the mill from all 
points at a fair margin. Address 

SreAM FLouR AND Custom MILL, care AMETICAN EL- 
EVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, II1. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 
One Kurth’s Double Cylinder Cockle Mill. New. Price 
at Montevideo $150. Address 
J. A, Case, Montevideo, Minn. 
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FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and-in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Jowa ExLrvator Co., Peoria, Il. 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator in good corn and oat country. 
000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. 
selling. Address for full particulars 
BuRKE & GRAHAM, Kirkman, Iowa. 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


FOR SALE. 

A No. 1 grain and stock location on the Illinois Central 
Ry. Also one 15-horse power engine and 25-horse power 
boiler, good as new, at half price. Address 

Hitt Brorusrs, Clarion, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


A new steam elevator in the best corn and wheat sec- 
tion in Illinois. Capacity 10,000 bushels for grain and 
4,000 for ear corn. All necessary machinery; no mill in 
town; and rich prairie surrounds the town. Will sell with 
or without dwelling house. For particulars address 

Mrs. Marra Oswatp, Alhambra, Il. 


FOR SALE, A BARGAIN. — 


Elevator, hay barn, hay press, hay scales, hay forks, 
etc., all in complete working order. Possession given at 
once. Elevator 10,000 bushels’ capacity. Will guarantee 
press to turn out twenty-three tons of baled hay per day. 
Situated in the finest hay and grain section of Fond du 
Lac county, at Oakfield, Wis., on line of C. & N. W. Ry. 
For further information address 

Mitton Ewen, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Other business demanding all our time and attention, 
we offer for sale our steam elevator. It is one of the 
most complete and best arranged elevators in the state. 
It is fully equipped with wheat and corn machinery, 
power sheller, cleaners, dumps, etc., a 15-horse power 
engine and 20-horse power boiler, all in good condition. 
The location is unsurpassed, being in the center of the 
best wheat and corn country in. the state. Three com- 
peting lines of railroad—the U. P., A., T. &S. F., and 
the R. I. One of the best wheat crops we ever had is 
now being harvested, and an immense acreage of corn in 
splendid condition. For price, terms and other particu- 
lars, address 

Gites & GorpeEn, Abilene, Kan. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


W.S. BIRCH & Co., 
GRAIN COMMISSION. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS. 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES AND CAR Lots PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Room 23 Exchange Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


J. H. GIRVIN, 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENE reAtL 


Commission Merchants, 


FOR SALE OF 


Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES: 
MERCHANTS’ NAT’L BANK, St. Paul, Minn, 
MERCHANTS’ Nat’L BANK, Duluth, Minn. 


J. M. GIRVIN. 


REF_RENCES:—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank. 
W.H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


_E. W, BAILEY & Co., 


Commission Merchants, 
Grain, Seeds and Provisions, 


CASH OR FUTURES, 


Fog EY AN SI SS) SG Ey NE) Sa 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


StLIDP LING 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on ee of N. P. RB. RB. 


ESTABLISHED 18765. 


P, BE. & C. G. MILES, 
=—CRAIN=—— 


Commission Merchants, 


214 HARRISON ST., 
PEORIA, Iii. 
(=> Best market on earth for “‘off grade” grain. Correspondence 
invited. 
{ Commercial National Bank, 
REFERENCES:~ Merchants’ National Bank, 
} And the Trade generally. 


Peoria, Ill. 
se “ 


J. H. Vannerson. ESTABLISHED in 1870. W. H. VANNERSON. 


VANNERSON & CO., 
Commission Merchants and Brokers 


GRAIN, HAY, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS. 
Grain Elevator and Warehouse. 


Direct Communication with all Raliroads Entering the City. 
AUGUSTA, = GA. 


<JQ>REYNOLDS. 
FOSS, STRONG & CO., 


Commission /T\erehants 
The Rookery Building, 
CHICACO 


Ww. P. CHASE, 
Commission . [Perchant 


8. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG. | 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Office, No.3 Moulton St., PORTLAND, MAINE, 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


CRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OFFICE, ROOM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
210 & 212 N. Third St., - §T. LOUIS. 


CG. W. VAN DUSEN & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT Co., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Handle Grain, Hay, Feed and 
Seeds on Commission. 


Grain Agency Wanted, 


By a firm of young men, the Boston Agency for a good, reliable 
grain shipping house. References given. Address, 


BOSTON AGENCY, 


Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


MARTIN D. STEVEBS. Established 1864, M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /T\erehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO,, 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


REDMOND CLEARY, - - . PRESIDENT. 
OFEIOERS: | DANIEL P. BYRNE, - - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THATCHER G. CONANT - + SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 


In Western Iowa by J. W. Cuacz, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTarTeR at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri, Illinois and Kansas by B. Inman. 


McELVEEN BROS. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. Brunswick, Ga. 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonyille, Fla. 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fia. 


A.B. TAYLOR &CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 7, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


{=~ Careful attention given to orders for HARD SPRING WHEAT, 
for Milling. 


J. N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, — 


——) — (0 Ss SS 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oats, aud 
coo Red Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit pur- 
chagers, 


Grain loaded at my country elevators and shi direct: 
through to points in the East and Southeast. pped v. 


ELEVATORS AT 
ILLIOPOLIS, ILLINOIS. 
‘ 


SAN 
LANESVILLE, ‘ CURRAN, pr 
BUFFALO, “ BATES, “ 
DAWSON, «“ LOAMI, “ 
CANTRALL, “« LOCKE, “ 


Address all correspondence to main office in First Nati 
building, Springfield, Ill. ot Nate 
E.R. ULRICH & SON, 


HAY! HAYY!Y HAYYT 


Parties in want of Choice Cecil County Hay, 
should correspond with 


A.L. DuYCKINCK & Co., 
RISING SUN, CEGCIL CO., MD. 


Bailers and Shippers of Hay and Straw 


AND DEALERS IN ’ 


LUMBER, BRAN AND FERTILIZERS. 
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Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINCHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited ot Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 


by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, On Margins, a Specialty. 


Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


G. A. WALLACE & CO., 
Flour and Provision Brokers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Opposite Board of Trade. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 Worth Broadway, 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Lommission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. THos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
First National Barat Pons Tl. t GRAIN, HAY, 


Commercial Nat’l Bank of Peoria, Iil. 
And Mercantile Agencies. ; SEEDS 


t@"Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
Lyeneral Merchandise Hroker, 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 
Jobbing Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1871- 


af) Sos, 


PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited, 
Liberal Advances on Shipments. 


AUGUSTA, = 


GHoRcIa.|GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. | Pacific National Bank, 


Cuas. A, WEARE, President. Joun L, Fyrre, Secretary. LEMAN BARTLETT. 
Po 


0. Z. BARTLETT. 
RTUS B. WEARE, Treasurer. 


Established Quarter of 100 Years. L 2 B A R iE L E T T & Ss re) N 5 


WEARE COMMISSION C0., Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION = 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, BARLEY a Specialty. 


193 South Water: Street, Chicago, Ill. | Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Represented by WOOD BROS. at Union Stock Yards. 


Carefal attention given to orders from Brewars, Malsters and Millers, 
Cc; W. BAIRD, FRANK WEST: 


BAIRD & WEST, J. “s wf * CO., 
BROEKERS, Pommission> Merchants 


Grain, Flour, Mill Feed and ND DEALERS IN 


General Merchandise, 
112 Jefferson Awenue, GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED, HAY, ETC. 
62 & 64 East Maryland St., 


MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
ee = peur annals nat rata REGISTERED WAREHOUSE FOR STORAGE 
OF FLOUR AND MERCHANDISE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


J. A. DEWEY, = /F H. PEAVEY & CO., 


GrainCommissionMerchants}) * GRAIN = 
Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


\ 
G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J.S. BLackMAN. 


J.J. BLACKMAN &CO., | 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street, i sa NEW YORK. 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


’ GRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 
~  REFERENCE:—Merchants National Bank, 


REFERENCES: { 


RELTFPESREWCES: 


John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Co.,) St. Lonis, 
Breedlove Smith, (Vice President Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
Co.,) New Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackson & Kil- 
patrick,) New Orleans. W. D. Cleveland & Co., 
Houston. 


C. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS J. J. STANLEY & SONS, 
SIMPSON, BASS & CO. GOUNTRY PRODUCE 


COMMISSION. |Commission Merchants, 
Nos. 1205.& 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALTIES : 


BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
LAWRENCE, - - - MASS. 


REFERENCES: 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


HANCOCK & CoO., 


Shipping «4d Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, ILL, 


11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange. 


1=s> We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


13s Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 


and promptness. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than other machine now offered for similar purposes. ht Running, 
axpee Capacity. Perfect in es and with GREAT 
STRENGTH 22d DURABILITY. 

These machines have no equal ADOPTED ann INDORSED by many of the 
largest Mills and Elevators in the countizy. 


MADE = DTERERT sues TO SUIT apie aT REGUMERERIS. 
ih testimonis is 


JOHNSON & FIELD, =- = - RACINE, wis. 


The Modern Hero Horse Power and Grinding Mill. 


Sizes and Styles of SWEEP AND een bya —— Tp Sizes and Sules of FEED 


SLi: 10 of SMALLEY FEED CLTTE d Styles of CORN SHELLERS, 


STRONG ano 


Wood Saws, Draz Saws. Corn 
and Cob Mills. EAR CORN 
poe Beles, Be eee 
arm ilers. te te te 
Greatest Variety and Strongest Guarantee. 20,000 of our Grinding Mills uow in Use. 


£2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. APPLETON MFG. CO. | 


WORKS AT APPLETON, WIS. 194m 21S. CanacSt..CHICAGO, ILL. 
TREAD POWERS for Elevators and other work; SWEEP POWERS vania State Pair, Sept. 1857. 

for Elevators and other work ; GRINDING MILLS to grind from 10 t0 100| 2. ~wstRavs ae co. 
bus. per hour; EAR CORN CRUSHERS which will break the corn and | 3737 Filbert Street. 

cob fine enough fo be ground in any burr stone; CORN and COB MILLS, ! 824 for circaters. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feed Cutters. Our large Double Mill we will put against the world for Feed 
GEQ, L. JARRETT, 


Grinding. Fanning Mills, Self-Feed CORN SHELLERS, Belting and Pulleys, 
Manufacturer and Dealer 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED AND SENT ON TRIAL. 
IX ALL KINDS OF 


THIS IS THE 


‘Quaker City Grinding Mill, 


h teat “the best mill on earth,” and the 
“hes st grinding mill made,”" at the ‘Pennsyl- 


APPLETON MFé. CO.. 21 South Canal Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Suv SE TS 
“ORNand |e VATOR 
COB MILL, MACHINERY, 
Ro eller E Dea shable pate rage ENGINES AND BOILERS, ¥ 


Best Burr Stones 
for Corn. 
Also Paint Mi lis 


WB, Bynon & Co, 


AGENTS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GEARS, 
PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 


OFrETic= and 


CHAIN 
BELTING 


DE? ACHABLE iz every Int. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 


SroR=-: 


307, 309 & 311 E. First St. 


c cit bank coat ete WoRxS: 
ie egret ; 12, ll4 & 116 E. Walnut St. 
rive Belts» | Water and Fire Proof Covers | >= aecimes, xa. 
He * | Por protecting Hay, Grain, Seeds, Malt, 
—¥or Mandling— (| Machinery, Cotton, Waous: Ete. THE LOTZ PATENT 
GRAIN. SEEDS, Made of Duek, Twill or Sheeting. Cheap 
EAR CORN. MALT. and serviceable. Will not crack or stick together. 
P. COTTON SEED, COAL, Cotton belting water-proofed or fire-proofed. 6 RA ‘ N SHO VE L| N G 
= STONE. CLAY, Price lists and samples on application. 
= PAPER Lage tt - Mention thie paper. 
TAN BARK. BOX THE GILBERT COVER CO.. Newark, N. J. 
—— MACHINE 
yi Dyes: Mesast iar Parise FOR UNLOADING CARS. 
Before Placing Orders 
Send for Illustrated 1888 Cata- HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
logue and Prices. 
—— BUFFALO, N. Y. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., ‘ 
123 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 
EOGEES & OO, Aceats, 1 Liberty &, - UEW 108K | GS ee Sa -e-Send for descriptive circular. 


Jounson & Freco, Milla 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS 


—WANTING— 


Cheap, Uniform, Unlimited and 
Permanent Power. 


The St. Mary’s Falls Water Power Com- 
pany, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., hereby 
gives notice that it has begun the construc- 
tion of its Water Power Canal at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and that same will be com- 
pleted by August 1, 1889. 


UNIFORMITY AND PERMANENCY 


—— 


POW EE 


Are guaranteed from the fact that Laze 
Superior with its 32,000 square miles of area 
is the millpond for this power. The Com- 
pany is now ready to make contracts for 
power, and liberal inducements Will 
be offered to any parties making leases be- 
fore the completion of canal. For further 
information address JosEPH CLARKE, Pres- 
ident, La Crosse, Wis., or E. W. Exs, 
Secretary, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


St. Mary’s Falls Water Power Co. 
A. B. FARUUHAR, York, Pa, 


STEAM ENGINES OF ALL KINDS, 
VERTICAL ENGINES, with or without Wheels. 
Very convenient, economical and complete 


in every detail. Best and Cheapest 
Vertical in the World. 
Saw and Grist Mills and "Machinery 


Steam Engines. 
AUTOMATIC AND 
Prats Survz 


York, Pa. 


buys big supply to retail. Prices 
oe 1, oe 


PREPAID: Sample 1 
25, sell for14.40; sp piscaldpt HI for $56, 
W.J. KENWORTHY, 184 & 186 Nomen Chicago. 


Subscribe for the 
American Elevator 


and Grain Trade, 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


ADDRESS: 


(ITGHELL Bros. Go. 


184 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BARNARD & LEAS MTG. C0, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


mea, | OR+CORN+ SHELLGR. 


:| BARNARD’S 


ae | New Horizontal 
ELEVATOR | ‘SMUTTER 
WAREHOUSE | | SCOURER. 
SEPARATOR |. 5 Fae 


a SARIN A RD’S + 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w* Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PAT’TERNS. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, Iron Elevator 
- nw n n ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ ~ ~ ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | M. M. SNIDER, Re Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| DES MOINES, - - - IOWA. 
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M. F. aoe J. 8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR- DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR.|GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and cuaranteed to be the superior of any now on 


i i y ; i ill with one 

Soe ine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning m 

saiaek oe emant bak is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
j a | and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; its construction is such that the working ma- 


FREMONT, NEB ehinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
NT, a 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and \ 


Economy of Operation. 
Plans, Specifications 

AND ESTIMATES. WY 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

{@s~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING... 


= j over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability. saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. struction. Its height will accommodate any number - pe from a erent pole ae mee 
S lity the Best. machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,5 ushels per hour. e also control exclusively the 
See rere and Qeally ese manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake Warehouse Mills, that have attained 


THE CASE MFG.CO.,GolUDUS, 0. Dicxey MANUFACTURING CO. oxcBSP'E%te, RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR == a 


(D, T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work : 
it does. We challenge competition, for : 
general cleaning purposes. Wer CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- <= 
er, the first time through the Separator, and § 


WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY—__<=< 


US 


i S = 
‘ make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can a ALE 
help running wheat over, where the suction CFE = =o : 


or blast is depended on to make the sepa 


> 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 

Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 


Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
E"*RENCH 33URR MILLS. pbs A. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


SS 


D. T. WEED, |insc,|Canark, Carroll Co., Hl. sass 


AME, ' 
® SHOWING ANGLE SI 


Please lay this aside —ADDRESS— 
= for reference, and when 


Southwark Foundry and Machine Company, EDD sofrterenc ana mes 
See Jones of Binghamton 
i= 


Engineers, Machinists and Boiler Makers, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND FIFTH ST.,_ - PHILADELPHIA. 
——SOLE MAKERS OF. 


PORTER- ALLEN AUTOMATIC ENGINE, 


——ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF—— 
BLOWING ENGINES, REVERSING ENGINES, STEEL AND HY- 
DRAULIC MACHINERY, BOILERS, TANKS, ETC. 
Steam Hammers, Centrifuge] Pumps, Rolling Mill Work. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


descriptive catalogue, 


describing the i 
kinds and gixce OF tha Binghamton, N.Y. 


Mills we make, adapted 


—————LKL— 
to all kinds of work, viz. : 

pant pa a i chemi- BU FFALO 

cals, paints, dye stuffs, 

foundry facings, ete. STANDARD 


Remember our Mills 


are guaranteed to prove AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


a8 represented. Send | AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans. 
eerste eae: con- (our Cold Medals. a atier pe SS ers 
v1 . tS) ave no g). ‘ae. cales, we cales, orm 

7 Scales,etc. Important patented ROVEMENTS. 


equal, 
< €.C.mrccees . | BEST VALUE for YOUR MONET. £24 cuesam, commsand 
Office, 20 So’ full particul: 

©*, 20 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa |  ByFralg SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO N. Y. 


rE ee 
GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds o IRON ORE PAIN 
Iron Roofing and Cement, 


rimped and Corrugated Sid- 152 To 158 Merwin Sr., 


“The American Miller,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. =Z : 
en te Roofs and Build- = fa » Cleveland, 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO.,)184.and 186 Dearborn St. Chicago. | PS “tere, te, ce 4 or Circular and Price 


SUBSsSoORIBESE FOr 
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METCALF, MACDONALD & CO. CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TOs 
GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway....... CHICAGO, ILL. 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is !ndependent of Gas Works and 
Machines. 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per 
honr to each indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators 
and all other purposes itis UNEQUALED. 


Serd for Circulars and Description. 


WILLAMS & ORTON MFG. CO,, 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, : j. A. DYBLIE, 
FORMERLY WiTH J. A. MCLENNAN. Cu’F Ena’r Cuicaco A. L. & P. Co. WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 
E. LEE HEIDENREICH & Cco., = MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
CONSULTING ENCINEERS, SS GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


Reports and Repairs of Storage, and Warehouses, Experts in Heavy Structures and Foundations. 


GRAIN TESTER] "Esc ays ope 
Seuss GRAIN SPOUT ff : 


TRIMMING CARS. / Yi » 


PATENTED: 
July 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


Telephone 828. Office: 101 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, III. 
Estimates and Outlines of Manufacturing Establishments, Motive Power Plants, Examinations, i ’ i i : O R i : R = A MI] i I O N - 
f = 


HL 


EEEKSSS- = = Se = Zz 
The Most Satisfactory Engine in America for Heavy Continuous Work. Simple and Economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM TOD & CO., = Youngstown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


WE Make A SPECIALTY OF 
STEAM OUTFITS FOR ELEVATORS AND MILLS, 
And carry in store the largest line of 


ATLAS ENCINE AND STEEL BOILERS. 
RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTINC, 
DODCE PULLEYS AND SUPPLIES, 


To be found in the West. Write us or call for estimate before you buy. 


ENGLISH, MORSE & G0,,'?7" ‘wesr separ" ““°” KANSAS CITY, MO. 


With this Spout 
you can load a car 
without shoveling, 
and it is the best 
Spout for general 
use in the market. fig 
| | Will work well in 

tl i) any kind of an 

Separates Wild Buckwheat Prat EES 

gned expressly 

Pea, Mustard and Small Foul | for loading where 

Seeds from Wheat. there. is but little 
fall from bin. 


THST YOUR GRAIN. | ging top Prices 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J.L.OWENS & Co. |H: SANDMEYER & 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PHORITA,ILL., 


CO., 


one Se OR Se! samzs DEAL & Co. 


TRON. | ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


S a £ Grain. =, 
ow a 3 = ¢ =o 
pete se = = 
= Ss Fats S 2 a| o Ss ~-ee 
f= oa Os a c 6° Ovtelwe ao ae 
=< Tw = = fe ~as e S ao . ~ 5 
SS ELS oS 22| £0 £35858 
\ ee BH s a'% 6° & satu 
S me = 2) a re a rx) 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. PHORIA, = ms = = ItTLIN Ors. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines...........-.-.. Price, $3 50 
Hamnd-Book of the Locomotive....... ‘ed Soe ea Gee Ae ganas “? we 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.............- se 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... .......ec cece ees <s 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book.............0. ccc ccc cacctceecccecees Ss 3 50 
ee sete and Answers for Engineers ..... . SABER ECE Mace $e 3 00 
are and Management of Steam Boilers .............4++ s6 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. se 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.............0000-eeueeee #6 3 00 FING. 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and sak =, 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
4 = : 2 WE WANT To Mart you our NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they (84 PAGES), THE FINEST EVER ISSUED BY A ROOFING COMPANY. : CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO. 184 Dearborn St. cHicaGo,| 0rrugated Inun Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty, 
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STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “$A LEM” Bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years 
Shape Fias Been So Closely Imitated 


By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“$A 1,EML” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Indaced to Try the Smitations have 
now retarned to the “SALEM” Kucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the moss 
satisfactory. Don’t be de eived by other makes of 
Buckets toat are claimed to be ‘“‘just as good.” _ Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Sslem 
Bocket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 

marked with the word $6 A Ta EE: IW. 


_ .. W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’ Agents, Chicago. 
Warchovses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 KINz1E St. 


SEEDS Palo 
THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 


—THE-— 


BEST MILL 


BARTE 


its 


ELEVATOR BU 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 
Dealers in Timothy. Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 


FOS GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
B E 


” 


i 


Day 


may 


in per 


‘ Hy 
" 


a 


it 


- WORRELL’S NO. 3 DRIER. 


ae a 
ul 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO,, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF- 


Crowl’s.’. Patent.’ Standing.’ Seam, 


Plain ge Roofing, 
! Rolled, oe 
Corrugated g 
i — AND— 
Pe and 
} Crimped a 
Edge, Ceiling, 
i Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by 
the New Orleans Exposition. 
Cambridge, Ohio. 


iL. EF. PARDUE, 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS. 


ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
FURNISHED TO ORDER. 
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= I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and furmish ev- 
ery thing from the groundup. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

With my twenty years’ exverience I believe I am able to make you prices that will save you 
money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 

Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspondsnce Solicited. Address 


nm. EF. PARDUE, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


.. Price, $3 50 
s 2 50 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines.............- 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive..... 5 lei Neen a 


secre ee seeees 


Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.............. © 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ccccccccccreeeee & 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book............-.-+. nna Soaueee eee tet ia 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... ...++.+0ee0es Se 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ............-++. Cho 2 00 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers...... oe wate cs 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........-- Aeoriec: 8 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Dlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
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(24 Hours.) 


bp /31& 133 W.WASHINGTON S?. 


Capacity, 5,000 Bu. Damp Gra 


anufactured by the Patentee, - - S. E. WORRELL, - 
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- Hannibal, Mo. 


JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Il, 


